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This ad for The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Encyclopedia of Catholicism 
appeared in the August 2nd issue 
of AMERICA. 

It offered a free brochure with 
full details on the purchase of 
the 150-volume Encyclopedia, 
each volume of which lists at 
$2.95. The reader was asked to 
clip a coupon and return it to the 
publisher. 

Within one week, the publisher 
received 66 inquiries, 66 clipped 
coupons. He was delighted at this 
response, surprised that the ma- 
jority of inquiries came from the 
laity rather than libraries or 
seminaries. 

AMERICA was not surprised. We 
know that America subscribers, 
all 43,000 of them, are cover-to- 
cover readers. They are alert both 
to AMERICA editorial pages and to 
AMERICA advertisers. We knov 
that low-cost AMERICA advertis- 
ing can help alert advertisers. 

For further information and 
rate card contact Catholic Maga- 
zine Representatives, Grand €e>- 
tral Terminal Building, New York 
17; NEY. 
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Correspondence 











Germans and War 


Eprror: A few remarks on “He Would Not 
Serve,” by Gordon C. Zahn (Am. 7/5). 
It is true that Jaegerstaetter is not very well 
known in Germany. But there are others 
like him who are. 

It is no coincidence that the Bishop of 
Berlin said, in his pastoral letter on this 
year’s Katholikentag, that a high point of 
the demonstration would be a project for 
a living witness and enduring symbol of 
the Church as the “Queen of Martyrs’— 
a memorial to the men and women of the 
Church in Germany “who sacrificed their 
lives in the Third Reich for freedom of 
faith and of conscience.” 

I do not know what source Dr. Zahn 
could have for his assertion that in Ger- 
many “greater honor is given to obedience 
to civil authority, in particular to the will- 
ing acceptance of military duty in the face 
of the Communist threat.” It is true that 
much has been written recently about the 
necessity and duty of adequate military 
preparedness against the Soviets. But this 
was by way of answer to the election-time 
“Atom Death” propaganda of the Social 
Democrats. Such a stand is taken only with 
a feeling of bitter necessity and without 
the least enthusiasm. I know of no in- 
stance in which this “greater honor” is 
given. In any case it is not the general 
attitude of German Catholics. 

GEORGE KRAEMER, S.J. 
Berlin. Germany 


Too Many Chiefs 


Eprtor: As a former employe of the State 
government I have seen the “endless pro- 
liferation of official agencies and employes” 
referred to in your comment “Golf in High 
Places” (Am. 7/12). The Hoover Commis- 
sion and similar efforts are worth while, but 
more is needed: positive action by citizens 
themselves. The lack of acceptance of the 
Hoover recommendations attests to this 
need. Can AMERICA give us an article on 
this by an expert in the field of political 
science? Pau. W. BrayEerR 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Aquinas or Another? 


Eprror: For the peace of mind of Martha 
Ann Grauel (Correspondence, Am. 8/2), 
may th's Missourian point out that prac- 
tically all authorities on the works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas now consider the Office 
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for the Feast of Corpus Christi an authen- 
tic writing of the Angelic Doctor. That 
Aquinas may have incorporated certain ex- 
isting liturgical materials, and that our 
presently printed texts may diverge some- 
what from Aquinas’ version—these are 
qualifications which cannot be allowed to 
confuse the issue. Mandonnet, Morin, 
Raby, Chenu, Grabmann and many others 
agree that St. Thomas did write this Office. 
For the most recent judgment in English, 
see I. T. Eschmann, O.P., in Gilson’s Chris- 
tian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(p. 424). 

VERNON J. BOURKE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Epriror: The problem of the authorship of 
the Corpus Christi hymns is not as easy 
as Dr. Bourke seems to think. As these 
matters go, the authorities which he cites 
are definitely dated. Has he not heard of 
the manuscript discovered quite recently 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, which ante- 
dates St. Thomas and contains some of the 
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On the press 


hymns attributed to him? Again, where in 
all his mighty works does St. Thomas, su- 
premely great mind though he was, give 
us the slightest spark of poetry? Surely, it 
would have been psychologically impossible 
for a man so cut and dried in his magnifi- 
cent argument to turn away and suddenly 
produce the Lauda Sion, or still less the 
Verbum supernum. That, of course, is an 
a priori argument but it has its point. It is 
known that Urban IV, who commissioned 
St. Thomas to put the Office together, was 
of a poetic trend, and it may have been 
he who supplied the two great poems. Per- 
haps my statement in the review was too 
sweeping, but if it is not “almost certain” 
that the hymns were merely collected, not 
written, by St. Thomas, there is at any rate 
increasing doubt among scholars about his 
authorship. See, for instance, Mario Ri- 
ghetti, Storia liturgica (1955), pp. 256-7. 

JAMEs BrRopRICK, S.J. 
Biloxi, Miss. 


Down the Years 


Eprror: I think my first subscription ($1!) 
was sent late in 1909. I have never failed 
to renew it. 

MartHa Owens HuME 


Louisville, Ky. 





SPEAKING: A Course for Secondary Schools 
Four volumes, cloth, $1.28 each. 


Ready for September classes. 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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Current Comment 





The President at the UN 


In his dramatic appearance before the 
UN General Assembly on Aug, 13, 
President Eisenhower sent drive after 
drive straight down the fairway. He de- 
fended our action in sending American 
troops to Lebanon in response to the 
request of President Chamoun. He de- 
livered a stiff rebuke to Soviet Russia 
for “manufacturing a war scare.” He 
acknowledged the right of the peoples 
of the Middle East to political change 
but insisted that such change be carried 
out by peaceful means. To permit the 
early withdrawal of U. S. troops from 
Lebanon, he advocated the expansion 
of UN responsibility in the area. 

But it was the President’s long-range 
program for the Middle East that really 
excited the gallery. Mr. Eisenhower 
urged the formation of an Arab econom- 
ic development organization. The UN, 
in consultation with the Arab states, 
would consider the precise functions of 
the institution, determine how industry 
and agriculture might best be developed 
and tackle the age-old problem of the 
Middle East—the lack of an adequate 
water supply. If the Arab states agree, 
the United States is willing to support 
the program with loans and technical 
assistance. But we would leave the 
leadership and initiative to the Arab 
states themselves. 

It was Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko’s hard luck to follow the 
President to the UN rostrum. To the 
more thoughtful delegates, his rehashed, 
petulant charges of Anglo-American 
aggression in the Middle East rang hol- 
low in contrast to the dynamic proposals 
of Mr. Eisenhower. 


... Test for the Soviets 


The U. S. plan for the Middle East 
roughly parallels the program which 
UN Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold offered to the Assembly when it 
convened on Aug. 8. Mr. Hammarskjold, 
whose trouble-shooting trips to the Le- 
vant have familiarized him with its ex- 
plosive problems, is convinced that only 
extensive economic help can direct the 
revolutionary currents there into peace- 
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ful channels. Most thoughtful observ- 
ers agree with him. 

Any economic development program, 
however, if it is to succeed, must be 
disengaged from East-West rivalry. The 
great powers must agree to let the UN 
be the instrument of their aid. As Eric 
Johnston remarked in the Aug. 10 N. Y. 
Times Magazine: “The time has come 
for a test—a test of Soviet and U. S, in- 
tentions. It should come in the UN. ... 
It should come now.” By his generous, 
imaginative offer Mr. Eisenhower put 
the success or failure of the test square- 


ly up to the Kremlin. 


UN on Radiation Peril 


As anticipated, the report of the UN 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation has spurred new de- 
mands for a halt to nuclear testing. The 
report, released Aug. 10 after a study 
lasting two and a half years, did not 
urge any such course, since that would 
have been a political recommendation 
outside the scope of the committee. 
Nevertheless, it is idle to suppose that 
this official international document will 
have no impact on future national and 
international decisions. 

The report, to which the U. S. repre- 
sentatives gave their backing, is a so- 
bering one. The knowledge that man’s 
actions can impair his genetic inheri- 
tance emphasizes the responsibilities of 
the present generation. While the com- 
mittee noted that natural radiation has 
its own dangers, it pointed out that the 
contamination resulting from nuclear 
explosions necessarily adds to them. The 
chief victims are destined to be chil- 
dren, since strontium 90 has special ef- 
fects on bone growth. Other effects of 
a genetic and somatic nature cannot yet 
be fully measured. 

Must the United States cease atomic 
experiments immediately, out of con- 
cern for the health of future genera- 
tions? The late John von Neumann, 
member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, argued that the increased haz- 
ards of radiation are the price mankind 
must pay for progress in science and 
technology. A more compelling argu- 
ment is that the perils to the human 


race from limited testing are not as 
great as the dangers to which the free 
world would be exposed if it failed to 
develop nuclear arms. The UN report 
has brought us no really new informa- 
tion. It has summoned the free world, 
however, to re-examine and restate its 
position. 


How to Steal Books 


One of the reasons Adlai E. Steven- 
son went on his junket to Russia and 
other Iron Curtain countries was strictly 
business. He had been retained by a 
number of American publishers to see 
about getting royalties for U. S. authors 
who are widely published in the USSR. 
On his return on Aug. 8, Mr. Stevenson 
admitted that his mission had failed. 
He talked, indeed, with the heads of 
government in Russia, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, discussing with them 
summit meetings and other matters of 
high policy. But when it came to a point 
of ordinary business ethics, Mr. Steven- 
son got exactly nowhere. 

Russia and other Iron Curtain coun- 
tries annually publish hundreds of U. S.- 
authored books—Hemingway and Jack 
London are among the favorites. But 
neither Mr. Hemingway nor the estate 
of Jack London ever gets a penny of 
payment. There is apparently no way 
to stop this pirating of books, as Mr. 
Stevenson discovered, if the pirates are 
devoid of a sense of justice. 

This fact of Soviet stealing—to use a 
blunt word—may give pause to those 
who feel that the Reds, however unre- 
liable in their political dealings, at least 
live up to their business agreements. 
Often they do, no doubt—when it pays 
them to do so. Let those who question 
this see our U. S. authors. 


The Navy’s Way 


On Saturday, Aug. 2, the carrier 
U.S.S. Ranger was steaming in for a 
courtesy call at Lima, Peru. Below decks 
in his quarters, Rev. Joseph F. Cloonan, 
the Catholic chaplain, was reading his 
copy of the June 28 America. Sudden- 
ly his eye lit on the article, “The Mis- 
sion of Lima,” describing the campaign 
of Archbishop Juan Landazuri Ricketts 
and his laity to remedy the appalling 
conditions of poverty in the slums out- 
side Lima. 

Chaplain Cloonan had an idea. Call- 
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ing some of the officers and men, he 
showed them the article. Result: a col- 
lection was taken up that afternoon 
which netted $3,184.62. The following 
Monday morning, Capt. Paul D. Buie, 
USN, the Ranger’s skipper, presented 
the check to the archbishop in his cathe- 
dral residence. 

An article in this issue (p. 529), 
“Making Friends in Latin America,” 
points out certain ways in which we 
can improve relations between our two 
continents. A spontaneous gesture such 
as that of the crew of the Ranger shows 
that there is a large fund of good will 
among North Americans if only we have 
the imagination to tap it. 


Mr. Dulles in Rio 


If the joint communiqué issued at the 
end of Secretary of State Dulles’ visit 
to Brazil completely covered his talks 
with President Juscelino Kubitschek, 
our Southern friends have some reason 
to be disappointed. Mr. Dulles only 
partly acceded to Mr. Kubitschek’s ap- 


——Spain of the Moors 


peal for a conference of the 21 Ameri- 
can Republics “on the highest level.” He 
would go only so far as to agree that 
the project might be useful and to dis- 
cuss it with the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. On the Brazilian President’s 
two economic proposals—stabilization of 
raw material prices and financial aid to 
the Government’s oil monopoly—the 
Secretary was even less cooperative. 

Despite this lack of agreement, the 
Brazilians seemed genuinely pleased 
with the Dulles visit. Perhaps they were 
impressed that the U. S. Secretary of 
State would leave Washington at the 
height of the Mideast crisis to pay them 
a two-and-a-half-day visit. Certainly, no 
gesture could have been more reassur- 
ing to a people which has long suffered, 
as have most Latin Americans, from a 
feeling of neglect. 

Washington should not, however, be- 
come complacent over the cordiality 
that made Mr. Dulles’ visit such a happy 
contrast with Vice President Nixon’s 
stormy tour last spring. Not only Bra- 
zilians, but all Latin Americans, feel 


deeply about their economic backward- 
ness, which Mr. Kubitschek calls “the 
festering sore of Pan-Americanism.” 
They feel equally strongly about devel- 
oping their resources on their own 
terms, as well as about the need to as- 
sure more stable relationships between 
commodity prices and the prices of 
manufactured goods. Until we meet the 
Latin Americans halfway on these is- 
sues, no amount of visiting back and 
forth can put hemisphere relations on a 
solid basis. 


Recognize Peking? 


As long as Red China remains out- 
side the pale of the world community, 
there will be agitation for recognition 
of Peking and the seating of its repre- 
sentatives in the UN. Some feel that it 
would be in our best interests to “recog- 
nize the facts of life on the China main- 
land.” No less a spokesman than Sen. 
J. W. Fulbright intimated as much in 
his devastating criticism of U. S. foreign 
policy on Aug. 6. Despite pressure, 











Granapa—Recent volcanic eruptions in the Arab 
world strike one with a peculiarly forceful im- 
pact in this ancient Moorish city, where the Cath- 
olic sovereigns, Isabel of Castille and Ferdinand 
of Aragon—who here put an end to 781 years of 
Moorish domination on January 2, 1492—lie bur- 
ied in their chaste tomb in the Royal Chapel of 
Granada. Just above me as I write, six Spanish 
workmen are busy in the noonday sun with some 
repair work on one of the towers of the Alham- 
bra, that almost miraculously preserved gem of 
Moorish art and culture. The Alhambra, a vast 
and unbelievably beautiful fortress and palace 
combined, still dominates the city. In its famous 
Room of the Ambassadors Isabel the Catholic 
received Columbus and commissioned him to sail 
off to the West. This morning’s papers bring 
word of the latest developments in a new strug- 
gle between the Arab Federation and that en- 
larged Western world whose origins go back to 
a decision made in the Alhambra. 

We read so much in the United States about 
press censorship in Spain that the average Amer- 
ican who finds himself in these parts is amazed, 
I imagine, to discover how well and how fully 
many Spanish papers cover the international 
scene. Today’s issue (July 24) of the local Gra- 
nada paper, Ideal, is packed with releases from 
Efe and from special correspondents in Tangier, 
Cairo, Bonn, New York and Washington. 


Today’s Bonn and Washington accounts are 
particularly penetrating. Events will have moved 
rapidly by the time this report reaches New 
York, but the big news of the moment is Khrush- 
chev’s announcement that he would gladly come 
to New York for a summit meeting to be held 
in the setting of the UN Security Council. The 
Spanish press and its coverage certainly com- 
pares most favorably with some of the British 
papers I’ve been buying here and in Malaga. In- 
cidentally, in Spanish, Khrushchev is Jruschev. 

It is not only the Alhambra and the almost in- 
numerable Arab ruins of Andalusia—the castles, 
wall and towers one sees everywhere—that bring 
the mind back continually to the Muslim world. 


All day and most of the night the radio brings 


the speech and the sad, monotonous songs of 
North Africa into Spain. Those voices are sharp 
these days. One especially harsh blast at U. S. 
imperialism, picked up yesterday in a broadcast 
from Rabat, merited a front-page story in this 
morning’s Ideal. 

The Spaniards are remarkably well informed 
about the current situation. At times even boys 
in the street can give you the news of the ultima 
hora. Meantime, of course, the unrelenting battle 
of the Spaniard goes on—for food, water, wages, 
rent and occasional rest in the shade—and 
enough provender for his burro, the poor man’s 
station wagon. Tuurston N. Davis 
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however, the Administration is standing 
firm. 

On Aug. 9, almost as if in answer to 
the Senator from Arkansas, the State 
Department released the text of a 
3,000-word memorandum which it had 
recently sent to U. S. embassies through- 
out the world. Restating the reasons be- 
hind nonrecognition, the State Depart- 
ment made it clear that it contemplated 
no change in policy toward Red China. 
This did not mean our policy was “in- 
flexible” or that it would not be altered 
“to meet changed conditions.” Change 
there might be, but Peiping would first 
have to give up its ideas of expansion in 
Asia, and the Nationalist Government of 
Gen. Chiang-Kai-shek would have to 
collapse. 

It strikes us that those who favor 
a change in our China policy run head- 
on into an unanswerable argument. 
Recognition of the Peking regime would 
give it enormous prestige throughout 
Asia, particularly in those key areas 
where dwell some 12 million overseas 
Chinese. In appreciable part these have 
remained loyal to the Nationalist re- 
gime. Were Peking to become the sole 
Chinese government, they would shift 
allegiance and become a potential fifth 
column menacing a half-dozen Asian 
countries. Recognition, in other words, 
could serve to weaken seriously the free 
world’s position in Asia. 


Test of Principle 


Time was when interracial injustice 
could be safely categorized and de- 
nounced as a Southern rural problem of 
“legal segregation, disenfranchisement 
and social ossification.” Today, as Den- 
nis Clark has made clear (“Urban Ne- 
gro and Urban Jew,” The Crisis, May, 
1958), Negro migration out of the 
South transforms the issue into one “in- 
creasingly involved in a panorama of 
stalled liberalism, bloc-vote politics and 
social disorganization” in the metropoli- 
tan North. What happens when the so- 
cial scene changes? 

One consequence of such a shift may 
be a challenge to convinced upholders 
of minority-group rights. What if an 
aged neighborhood druggist is brutally 
slain by three young delinquents from 
the group? Just such an incident in Phil- 
adelphia emphasized the conflict be- 
tween Jewish traditions of nonviolence, 
strong family bonds and a rich intel- 
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lectual culture—and the disorganized 
lives of many migrant Negroes. The 
conflict clearly tested liberal attitudes 
on racial issues held by many members 
of the Jewish community. For U. S. 
Catholics, predominantly Northern and 
urban, it is clear that similar tests of 
principle will occur. 

Fortunately, the coming National 
Conference for Interracial Justice (Chi- 
cago, Aug. 29-31) reminds us that the 
more than 35 Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cils which will participate have always 
sought to deal in concrete answers to 
current problems. The conference’s 
value is clear. As Mr. Clark points out 
in discussing Negro-Jewish relations: 
“Only a spiritual philosophy can com- 
prehend and cope with the complexity, 
intimacy and historical significance of 


* racial reconciliation in American life.” 


Is the Slump Over? 


This won't raise any answering 
echoes in Detroit and other auto centers, 
but the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York claims that the recession touched 
bottom in April and that the economy 
is on the way up. In its Monthly Review 
for August, it suggests that this, our 
third post-World War.II spill, may have 
been one of the shortest slumps, though 
one of the most severe, on record. 

That the 1957-58 recession—whether 
measured by the extent of unemploy- 
ment or the drop in production—has 
been one of the sharpest in business 
annals is beyond argument. That it is 
also the briefest on record remains to 
be seen. Between April and July, as the 
N. Y. Federal Reserve Bank notes, there 
has been some improvement in employ- 
ment and production in almost all sec- 
tors of industry. It is also indisputable 
that raw material prices—with a psycho- 
logical assist from the Mideast crisis— 
have stiffened all along the line. And 
certainly the buoyant atmesphere in 
Wall Street these days, as well as the 
boom in construction, is hard to recon- 
cile with the prospect of prolonged 
stagnation. (On Aug. 4, to reduce spec- 
ulative fever in the stock market, the 
Federal Reserve Board raised margin 
requirements from 50 all the way to 70 
per cent.) 

Nevertheless, it is well to remember, 
as readers of the Monthly Review are 
warned, that the first signs of recovery 
no more signal the uninterrupted return 


of prosperity than the first swallow 
marks the definitive return of spring. No 
matter how many adventurous swallows 
gladden the land, the inhabitants can 
usually look forward to a last raging 
blizzard, or at least to a spell of cold and 
rainy weather. So it may be with the 
hints of springtime in the summer’s 
economic air. 


... Hedging the Bet 


Hard on the heels of the N. Y. Re- 
serve Bank’s guardedly cheerful ap- 
praisal of the economy appeared the 
Labor and Commerce Departments’ 
monthly report on unemployment. It 
was, on balance, a sobering document. 
As was to be expected, employment at 
mid-July showed a gain for the month, 
but the gain fell disturbingly below 
seasonal expectations. So did the drop 
in the number of jobless, which fell by 
only 143,000. At mid-summer more 
than 5 million—5.29 million, to be exact 
—remained unemployed. 

It is statistics like these that dampen 
optimism about the course of the reces- 
sion. Before going overboard, the pru- 
dent man ought, perhaps, to wait for the 
autumn reports from Detroit. The auto 
industry, which directly or indirectly 
accounts for one of every seven jobs in 
non-farm enterprise, holds such a domi- 
nant place in the U. S. economy that 
unless it leads the way, complete recov- 
ery from the recession is highly unlikely, 
if, indeed, it is not impossible. 


Ship without Officers 


“If I could think of anything I 
thought would be effective, why, I cer- 
tainly shouldn’t hesitate to do it.” Such 
was the President’s answer, at his Aug. 
6 press conference, to a query about the 
Administration’s plans for heading off 
further violence in desegregating South- 
ern schools. 

The dam could break again in Little 
Rock this fall; trouble looms in three 
Virginia localities now under court or- 
ders to integrate their schools, come 
September. But all Mr. Eisenhower has 
to offer is the pious thought that “we 
have to look inside ourselves” for a solu- 
tion, and the now obvious judgment 
that “mere law will never solve this 
problem.” 

Certainly without leadership from 
Washington, nothing will solve it. It 
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seems inexcusable that from May, 1954, 
until September, 1957 the Administra- 
tion did nothing but follow a policy of 
awaiting emergencies. It has yet to 
formulate a strategy that would antici- 
pate and prevent serious trouble devel- 
oping. This makes the chief executive's 
confession of weakness all the harder 
to sympathize with. 

The school boards in the South that 


— White Supremacy a la Russe 


are amenable to a change of attitude 
must, then, face the intolerable burden 
alone. Attorney General William P. 
Rogers has let it be known that his De- 
partment has no present plans for fur- 
ther legal action in Little Rock. Some 
time ago, he announced that the Ad- 
ministration would not press for addi- 
tional civil-rights legislation in the cur- 
rent session of Congress. Yet, the same 


Mr. Rogers fixed the blame for the 
Justice Department’s inaction at Little 
Rock on the absence of enforcement 
provisions in the laws enacted last sum- 
mer. 

To voyagers it is distressing enough 
when the ship is heading into a storm. 
But if in the lull that precedes,‘ the 
ship’s officers go over the sides, what 
then? 











M YTH OFTEN ENDURES longer than the memory 
of fact. Thus, Russia’s solicitude for the 
right of smaller nations to self-determination still 
parades as truth. Despite the annexations of 1939- 
40, despite even the ruthless crushing of Hun- 
gary’s revolt, as well as all the intervening in- 
stances of Soviet abuse of power, millions in the 
Near and Far East still naively cling to the gospel 
according to Lenin. 

As recently as July 18, in a statement on the 
Middle East crisis, the Kremlin repeated its firm 
intention to uphold “the sacred right of the peo- 
ple to arrange their life as they deem it necessary.” 
Only a few days prior to that declaration—and as 
if designedly to rip off beforehand its thin veneer 
of sincerity—the Library of Congress’ Legislative 
Reference Service released a brochure entitled 
The Soviet Empire: Prison House of Nations and 
Races. Through more than 70 pages this schol- 
arly study records four decades of Russian dis- 
crimination against the national and racial minor- 
ities within the USSR. Here one will find telling 
proof of political, economic and cultural oppres- 
sion. 

Parenthetically, and contrary to popular no- 
tions, the Soviet Union is anything but homo- 
geneous in its population. Besides the Great Rus- 
sians, who account for roughly 50 per cent of the 
more than 200 million inhabitants, other nation- 
alities, variously estimated from 177 to 200, dwell 
within the 8.5 million square miles of Soviet- 
land. By any reckoning the latter are subservient 
to the majority group. Indeed, it is no metaphor 
to speak of Great Russian “white supremacy,” 
since a considerable proportion of the minorities 
are Mongoloids while Russians belong to the 
Caucasian race. 

In the North Caucasus, the Kazakstan and in 
Kirghizia, Great Russians hold the key posts in 
both party and government. As late as 1951 the 
government of the Byelorussian Republic con- 
sisted of only 9 natives, with 22 other positions 
of power filled by Russians. This same pattern 
obtains throughout the USSR, notwithstanding 
the vaunted autonomy insured to all constituent 
republics by the Constitutions of 1924 and 1936. 

Amidst great fanfare Premier Nikita S. Khrush- 


chev heralded the end of economic centralism 
last year. But at the same time he was careful to 
draw tight the reins of party control lest a 
meager dole of economic freedom be mistaken as 
the signal for the minorities to aim at eventual 
political independence. “Thus,” comments the 
Reference Service’s study, “what Khrushchev has 
granted with one hand, he may have taken away 
with the other.” 

Rigid centralization is expected to return. Part 
of what this will mean can be guessed by re- 
calling that just four years ago a bare 21.2 per 
cent of fiscal monies was allocated to republic and 
local budgets, whereas the all-union budget re- 
ceived the remainder. However, Great Russian 
ascendancy on the economic level hardly de- 
pends on reverting to past policies. Even now, 
Uzbekistan, which grows 70 per cent of the Soviet 
Union's cotton crop, and Azerbaijan, which is its 
major domestic source of oil, rely almost entirely 
on the Great Russians for their food supply. 
Other “specialized” areas are similarly dependent. 

In the cultural sphere the gimmick has been a 
concerted attempt at effecting a “Russification” of 
all the ethnic populations. And since language, 
more than any other manifestation of culture, is a 
people’s most distinctive characteristic—and ac- 
cordingly one of the chief instruments of its co- 
hesiveness—the Soviets have long impeded the 
use of non-Russian tongues. A catalog listing the 
most important newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished during 1956 in the then existing 16 Repub- 
lics shows that 62.3 per cent of them were of 
Russian origin, and hence published in that lan- 
guage. Of 212 publications scattered over the 
other Republics, 50 were in Russian. 

Over a century ago Alexis de Tocqueville spoke 
of a “tyranny of the majority” here in the United 
States. What word could he find strong enough 
to apply to modern Russia? Surely he would deny 
her even a shred of moral authority to sit in judg- 
ment on other nations where racial bias is extant. 
At least, he would say, the Americans have the 
merit of admitting their sins. But then (the 
French statesman is still speaking), the greater 
the vice, the more it tends to wear the face of 
virtue, doesn’t it? Harop L. Cooper 
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Washington Front 





Crumbs for the District 


AS THE 85TH ConGREss drew to a close, its self- 
complacent members smugly congratulated them- 
selves on how wonderful a Congress it was, but you 
might have some difficulty persuading the voteless 
residents of Washington that it was so good for them. 
It passed a niggardly $204.5-million budget. It voted 
raises for ill-paid firemen and police, but forgot to pro- 
vide enough money for them, so the city will have to 
be back in January hat in hand, begging for a supple- 
mentary appropriation of about $17 million—and it can’t 
go into debt. 

The whole cause of civic troubles here, as I have 
often said, is that we cannot dispose of our own affairs 
by our own votes by elected representatives. “Home 
Rule” bills have been passed before by the Senate 
(1949, 1953, 1955), but have always been killed in the 
Southern-dominated House District Committee, ab- 
surdly scared of the Negroes. The first three bills 
would have granted us an elective mayor and city 
council, this last one a territorial form of government. 

Washington did have self-government from 1821 to 
the Civil War; then it became a Territory which per- 
ished ingloriously in 1874, when it relapsed into con- 
gressional rule. The whole sad story of this last episode 
has just been told with almost painfully meticulous re- 
search by James H. Whyte in his The Uncivil War: 


On All Horizons 


Washington during the Reconstruction, 1865-1878 
(New York, Twayne, $5). It is the story of the last Gov- 
ernor, Alexander Shepherd, a paradoxical character 
who was a great builder and made Washington what 
it is today, but fell in disgrace under a cloud of graft- 
ing charges. Congress since then has been honest but 
vastly less efficient, and less just to the minority rights 
of our Negroes. 

However, maybe I have been unjust to this Con- 
gress. It has granted certain rights to us in bills solemn- 
ly passed and no less solemnly signed by the President 
—power to control our shad in the filthy Potomac; our 
pests, the starlings; and our squirrels. (Maybe catfish 
will come next. ) 

In the XLIII Federalist paper, James Madison wrote, 
speaking of the Federal City: “. . . They [the inhabi- 
tants] will have had their voice in the election of the 
government which is to exercise authority over them; 

. a municipal legislature for local purposes, derived 
from their own suffrages, will of course be allowed 
them... .” The voice of Madison is dead, buried largely 
by his compatriots in Virginia and their friends in South 
Carolina—in the persons, respectively, of Rep. Howard 
W. Smith, autocratic chairman of that “graveyard of 
legislation,” the House Rules Committee, and John L. 
McMillan, District Committee chairman. Madison, of 
course, would agree with them that shad, starlings and 
squirrels, even catfish, are “local purposes.” So thanks, 
gentlemen. 

As a matter of fact, as Madison recognized, the Con- 
stitution does not give Congress the executive power it 
now exercises, but only legislative. | WiLrrip Parsons 


Ohio. The one-day session is sponsored 
by Citizens for Decent Literature, Inc., 
a nonpartisan, nonconfessional body 
headed by Charles H. Keating Jr., of 





Cincinnati. The principal speaker will 








SPANISH CATECHISMS. The Region- 
al Office (230 W. Commerce St., San 
Antonio, Tex.) of the Bishops’ Commit- 
tee for the Spanish-Speaking has 22,000 
copies of Catecismo y Compendio de la 
Doctrina Cristiana, by P. Miguel Van- 
dermaesen. These catechisms, available 
through the generosity of Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Thomas J. Reed, vice president of the 
Church Extension Society, will be 
donated gratis, except for shipping costs, 
to those working among Spanish- 
speaking people. 


p> NUNS HONORED. Mother Kathryn 
Sullivan, RSCJ., of Manh; ttanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, received 
a letter from the Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Uni- 
versities, praising her work in scriptural 
scholarship . . . Sister Mary of St. Caje- 
tan d’Oriocourt, a native of New Or- 
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leans, has been elected superior general be Dr. Pitirim A. Sorokin, author of The 


of the Marianites of Holy Cross, a 
French foundation with mother house at 
Le Mans. 


BNCCW “MADONNA PLAN.” A 
fund-raising effort for “well-baby clin- 
ics” in foreign countries has been an- 
nounced by Mrs. Robert H. Mahoney, 
president of the National Council of 
Catholic Women. Urging support by 
NCCW affiliates, Mrs. Mahoney termed 
the plan a concrete way of demonstrat- 
ing the desire of American Catholic 
women to restore the Christian tradi- 
tion of motherhood. 


pBFOR GOOD LITERATURE. Suc- 
cessful methods of combating morally 
objectionable reading matter will be 
studied during a conference, Oct. 25, 
at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 


American Sex Revolution. Address in- 
quiries to Robert T. Foy, Conference 
Chairman, 3901 Carew Tower, Cincin- 
nati 2. Ohio. 
/ 

Bp VERNACULAR PRAYERS. The 
bishops of Brazil recently broke a long- 
standing tradition by encouraging the 
faithful to recite in Portuguese rather 
than in Latin the prayers connected 
with baptism, extreme unction and 
matrimony. A new manual is being pre- 
pared. 


p> RUSSIAN DIGEST. Interesting ex- 
cerpts from, and commentaries on, ‘re- 
ligious items in current Sovict literature 
are given in the 12-page, monthly Rus- 
sian Observer (Subscriptions through 
Madonna House, Combermere, Ont. $1 


annually). R.A.G. | 
America ¢ AUGUST 23, 1958 
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Editorials 





Nautilus, Nemo and the Northwest Passage 


HOSE WHO FEEL that today’s Adventureland lies sole- 

ly on the fringes of outer space should take note of 
the subpolar safari of the atomic submarine Nautilus. 
Submerging off Point Barrow on August 1, the Nautilus 
plowed 1,830 miles under the polar ice in 96 hours, then 
surfaced in the Greenland Sea near Spitzbergen. Hardly 
three years after nuclear propulsion became a reality, 
the first atomic sub thus chalked up one of the most 
daring and skilful feats in the history of navigation. It 
not only pioneered a new Northwest Passage, but also 
created an absorbing field of interest for geopoliticians, 
scientists and military men. 

After Columbus landed in the New World, the dis- 
covery of a short Northwest Passage to the riches of 
India and Cathay intrigued many a venturesome sea- 
man. Cartier and Frobisher, Drake and Hudson, all 
strove to find a route over the top of the globe to the 
South Sea. Even after time indicated that such a route 
on the ocean surface could be neither short nor eco- 
nomical, if it did exist at all, the search continued in a 
scientific spirit and inspired extensive exploration of the 
frozen North. That a surface passage did exist was not 
proved until a few years before the Civil War; it was 
finally negotiated after the turn of this century by 
Roald Amundsen. 

First news accounts of the undersea voyage of the 
modern Captain Nemo, Commander W. R. Anderson, 
USN, stressed the scientific and potentially commercial 
aspects of the subpolar passage. The fact sheet issued 
by the Navy pointed out some of the data already se- 
cured in what was a rush trip rather than a leisurely 
scientific expedition: a corrected reading of the ocean 
depth under the pole, a continuous record of the con- 
tour of the bottom underneath the polar pack, etc. Both 


Presidential citations, the one conferring the Legion of 
Merit on the commander, and the Unit Citation pre- 
sented to the submarine, stressed the possibility of a 
short, fast undersea route between the hemispheres for 
(non-existent ) nuclear cargo submarines. 

But as Humanité, the French Communist party paper, 
quickly pointed out, “submarines are war weapons.” No 
matter what the possible commercial advantages of a 
subpolar passage may be, the immediate portent of the 
Nautilus is that it opens a new line of attack on the 
Soviet Union. The strategic implications of Operation 
Northwest Passage will not be lost on the men in the 
Kremlin. The Nautilus surfaced in an area less than 500 
miles from Murmansk, less than 1,500 miles from Len- 
ingrad and Moscow. These distances will be within the 
maximum range of the Polaris missile, which is rapidly 
due to become operational, and which is designed to 
be launched from below the surface by the Nautilus and 
her sister ships. The Polaris, of course, will be capable 
of carrying a thermonuclear warhead. 

A few months ago the Russians were crying loudly at 
the threatening flights made by SAC bombers in the 
direction of their borders. Soon they will be shouting 
alarms over the probing voyages of submarines, vir- 
tually undetectable, which sneak under the ice floes, 
then surface in the face of the exposed northern Soviet 
flank. From now on, if they have not already made the 
shift, the Soviets may be expected to put less effort into 
atomic icebreakers, and to emphasize a counterprogram 
of atomic missile-carrying subs. In our rejoicing over 
the Navy’s brilliant exploit, let us not forget that the 
Northwest Passage under the ice is broad enough to 
allow subpolar Russian subs to surface in the wide 
stretches of Hudson Bay. 


Cardinal Faces Commissar Again 


| k= BREAKDOWN of relations between Church and 
State in Poland has a significance that should not 
escape the free world. Ever since the October revolt of 
1956, an unprecedented experiment has been taking 
place in Poland. In a sort of “truce” between the Com- 
munist system and the Catholic Church, the respective 
leaders have stood as advocates of a mutual live-and- 
let-live policy. This policy was formalized in an agree- 
ment reached that autumn between Premier Wladyslaw 
Gomulka and Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of 
Poland. 

For a while, this strange pact between the two former 
prisoners of Stalin seemed to work. It was not by any 
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means meant to be a permanent settlement. For Cath- 
olics the concessions to religious freedom did not go 
far enough; for the Communists they went too far. 
From the regime’s standpoint, the agreement was worth- 
while because, by eliminating religious conflict, it won. 
a large measure of popular support for the Govern- 
ment’s economic program. It was worth-while for the 
Church because religion was brought back into the 
schools, even though the Church’s normal charitable, 
educational and youth apostolate remained seriously 
hampered. A great campaign for the moral regeneration 
of the Polish faithful was launched. Among the most 
remarkable projects initiated by the Cardinal was the 
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Vows of Jasna Gora, the nine-years’ novena centering 
at the famous shrine of Our Lady of Czestochowa. 

Then difficulties began to multiply. From Moscow a 
neo-Stalinism arose with its warnings to the satellites 
against following the way of Tito. Premier Gomulka, 
seeing his policy of “coexistence” perhaps in disfavor 
and himself with it, began to sanction attacks on the 
Church. Finally, on July 21 the police made their now 
famous raid on the monastery of Jasna Gora. 

In this monastery is revered the ancient icon of the 
Blessed Virgin under the title of Our Lady of Czesto- 
chowa, Queen of Poland. Here, in the embattled town 
of Czestochowa in 1656, King Jan Kazimierz dedicated 
the Polish nation to the Virgin Mary. No wonder that 
the chief immediate reaction of Cardinal Wyszynski, 
in the name of all the Polish bishops, was to order 
prayers to be said throughout the country for the next 
three months in reparation for affronts to the honor of 
Our Lady of Czestochowa. 

Why should even the Communists raid a peaceful 
religious shrine? However stupid this action may seem 
to us, it does make sense to a totalitarian regime. 
Crowds render dictators nervous. Having eliminated 
every form of group expression save their own, they 
see even in pilgrimages and religious processions sin- 





ister possibilities of political conspiracy and incipient 
revolt. 

Imagine the increasing concern of the Polish Com- 
munists over the succession of organized pilgrimages 
to the shrine of Our Lady of Czestochowa. The Gov- 
ernment was disturbed not only by the numbers of pil- 
grims to Jasna Gora but also by their quality. Last 
November, 4,000 lawyers went on pilgrimage and were 
addressed by Cardinal Wyszynski on the duties of their 
profession. In May, 8,000 students came. Another pil- 
grimage numbered 11,000 teachers. 

This was evidently too much for the peace of mind 
of the Communist regime, if we may judge from the 
tone of press attacks even before the July raid. “This 
hornet’s nest must be destroyed,” said one police agent 
at Jasna Gora, according to Inter-Catholic news agency. 
From the Church’s standpoint, if a break had to come, 
it was just as well that it came at this historic shrine 
dear to all Catholic Poles. No matter what lies the cap- 
tive press of Poland may tell, the people will not be 
fooled. They will realize—as will sympathetic free 
people everywhere—that this renewal of Church-State 
tensions was touched off, not by any political machina- 
tions of the Primate, but solely by the Gomulka regime 
for its own desperate purposes. 


Book War in the Near East 


Ww: STAND convicted—or we have been set down. 
Whatever our physical position, we still look 
pretty good, for what we have achieved is to bring out 
into the open a matter of prime interest in this Cold 
War we hear about. Here is a brief account of what we 
did and the reaction to it. 

In America for July 12 (p. 403) appeared an edi- 
torial comment entitled “Near East Propaganda Set- 
back.” Therein we somewhat pessimistically stated that 
“we are still being defeated in the battle for the mind,” 
mainly because books and pamphlets published by the 
USSR in the Near East have multiplied at a far greater 
pace than similar U. S. material. We concluded by 
challenging: “We are not getting the free world’s mes- 
sage across to the uncommitted nations. If we are to do 
so, a lot of hard planning is in order by the State De- 
partment and such organizations as the American Book 
Publishers Council.” 

We have not heard from the State Department, but 
the ABPC has called our bluff, so to say. A letter from 
that organization’s assistant managing director, Peter 
S. Jennison, thanks us for calling attention to the prob- 
lem and goes on to state that U. S. books are actually 
being better distributed in the Near East than press re- 
ports declare. A handsome brochure, American Books 
in the Near East, Central Africa and Asia, published for 
the National Book Committee (Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th 
St., New York 36, N.-Y.) gives in Table 1 (p. 31) a 
complete breakdown of U. S. books exported to the 
areas under discussion. It seems that the United States 
is not falling as far behind the USSR as our original 
comment suggested. As Mr. Jennison says: 
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To be sure, the percentage increase of books of 
Russian origin in Near Eastern and South Asian 
languages in 1957 over the preceding years is large, 
but in fact a far larger total number . . . of books 
of American origin in those languages was sold... . 

I am not trying to minimize the danger of Com- 

munist propaganda in the area, but I do want to 

assure you that the U. S. Information Agency, the 

American Book Publishers Council and a great 

many other public and private agencies are alert 

to the challenge and are making practical and 

effective progress... . 

How effective the progress is may be seen in the statis- 
tics in the brochure. In 1956, U. S. books worth 
$1,145,433 were distributed in the Near East. Africa 
got books worth $174,778 and Asia books worth 
$4,229,275. The grand total was $5,549,486. How cheap- 
ly these books were distributed to native readers—a key 
factor in the problem—is not stated. 

We are grateful to Mr. Jennison and the ABPC for 
having put us straight and, even more important, for 
giving us the opportunity to point out to a larger public 
than professional bookmen the efforts of the U. S. pub- 
lishing industry to get the message of the free world 
across. The last sentence in Mr. Jennison’s letter de- 
serves to be printed in gold: 

Here again . . . it’s not what we say but what we 
do that influences the uncommitted peoples. Mass 
production of the political writings of Thomas 
Jefferson is not going to induce people in Accra or 
Bombay to forget Little Rock... . 

Books are indeed of importance in the Cold War, but 
“what we do” has greater impact. 
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Making Friends in Latin America 


Eugene K. Culbane 


ATIN-AMERICANS don’t know us. Vice-President 

L Nixon’s recent trip proved that. Of course, as I 

found from my visit there some months earlier, 

they think they understand us. But then, we think we 
understand them, too. 

In reality, North Americans and South Americans 
are amazingly far apart, astonishingly ignorant of each 
other. This is most unfortunate, both from a political 
and a human point of view. We Catholics of the United 
States, because we are religiously as well as geographi- 
cally so closely tied to the Latin Americans, have a 
special obligation to dispel their ignorance and our 
own. If better relations are to exist, we Catholics, it 
would seem, have an obligation to do more about it 
than others might be induced to do. What are we 
doing? What contacts have we established with Latin 
America? How can we improve those we have and ex- 
tend their range and effectiveness? 


PRIESTS AND LAY APOSTLES 


The missionaries we send from the United States to 
Latin America are among our most effective ambassa- 
dors of good will. There are presently, according to the 
1958 U.S. Catholic Missionary Personnel Overseas, 970 
U. S. religious priests serving there. (In 1946, there 
were only 510; in 1939, only 211. The increase is en- 
couraging. ) Besides, 968 U. S. Sisters and 126 Brothers 
are working in Latin America. 

Our diocesan priests, too, have been going southward, 
especially in the past few years. Three from the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis went to Bolivia in 1956; two more 
are going this summer. Fourteen from the Archdiocese 
of Boston will go to Peru next February. The Diocese 
of La Crosse has just sent its second priest to Bolivia. 

Priests from other dioceses are going as individuals. 
Rev. Francis Kennard, of the Archdiocese of Portland, 
went to Peru in 1954. On my visit last March to Oroya, 
a mining town 12,200 feet up in the Peruvian Andes, I 
learned about the wonders done there by Rev. Francis 
Hickey, of the Diocese of Columbus. He went to Peru 
as a tourist in 1953 and stayed on because the need for 
a priest was so apparent. Further along in my visit, I 
learned of two young North Americans who have be- 
come Jesuit seminarians, one in Venezuela, another in 
Ecuador. This southward trend of our priests and semi- 
narians seems to be the beginning of a pattern. 

There is also a steadily increasing flow of Latin- 
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American priests and seminarians who visit the United 
States for studies or certain types of missionary work. 
We are grateful for the priests who come to help us 
in our work for the Mexicans and Puerto Ricans of the 
United States, for without them we could never reach 
these Spanish-speaking Catholics. Many Latin-Amer- 
ican seminarians, who in former years would have been 
sent to Europe to study, now come to the United States. 
For example, this year there are 106 Jesuit seminarians 
and priests from Latin America studying in the United 
States; in 1950 the number was only 35. A similar 
increase can be found in many U. S. seminaries. From 
these priests and seminarians we learn about the prob- 
lems the Church faces down there—and about the pro- 
gress she is making. 

In the past twelve months a number of U. S. priest 
editors visited Latin America: Rev. John E. Kelly, of 
NCWC’s Bureau of Information (September-October ) ; 
Rev. Marvin Bordelon, of the Alexandria Register 
(December ); the author of this article (January-April); 
and Rev. Anthony P. Wagener, of the La Crosse 
Register Times-Review (May). such a number of visits 
is new—and significant. It means that U. S. Catholics 
are going to hear more about Latin America. 

Pope Pius’ encyclical on the missions, Fidei Donum 
(1957), which spoke about “the vast territories of South 
America, where we know that the needs are great,” 
singled out for praise the work done in such mission 
fields by “lay militants, acting principally in national 
and international movements.” In the past year or two, 
various U. S. groups have begun sending lay helpers 
to Latin America. This July, for example, the Grail 
Institute for Overseas Service (308 Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y.) sent four young women to Brazil 
(two nurses and two teachers) to join five already 
there. The Grail’s members are working among univer- 
sity students, as well as training catechists, doing social 
work and rural nursing. 

In Paterson, N. J. (374 Grand St.), a group of eight 
laymen in their twenties and thirties, members of the 
Association for International Development (AID), are 
preparing to go to mission countries, including Latin 
America. On June 2 they saw off to Bolivia a companion 
who will work on a Point-Four land-reform project. 
Five others are going to Mexico this August, to join 
three already there. Next year AID will train married 
couples, too. 

This September the Lay Mission-Helpers Associa- 
tion (1531 West Ninth St., Los Angeles 15) of the 
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Archdiocese of Los Angeles wiii send a married couple, 
both teachers, to the Colegio Cardinal Spellman of 
Quito, and two men teachers to a secondary school in 
Esmeraldas, also in Ecuador. Next year, the associa- 
tion plans to send some twenty men and women to 
Nicaragua, Peru, Ecuador and possibly Brazil. 

In Yucatan, 25 miles from the British Honduras 
border, two Maryknoll priests and twelve lay apostles 
(including three married couples) are trying to restore 
the jungle parish of Bacalar, which had no priest for 
85 years. Rev. Donald Hessler, M.M., says: “What these 
lay missionaries have accomplished in three years, I 
could not have done by myself in 25 years.” 


TEACHERS—AND STUDENTS 


Last January, a nun teaching in San Salvador wrote 
to Our Sunday Visitor to insert an ad for a teacher of 
English. Rev. James Conroy built an editorial around 
the request—and got replies from 76 interested young 
women. Two of them are now teaching there. 

A year’s service as a teacher of English seems a par- 
ticularly feasible way for North Americans to help 
Latin-American Catholic schools, because the teaching 
of English gives a school great prestige there. One of 
last June's graduates from Regis College, Weston, 
Mass., has volunteered to teach a year in a needy 
Catholic school in Chile; from the College of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., three are going; two to Mexico and one 
to Brazil. Perhaps this idea will spread. A knowledge of 
Spanish is helpful, but not indispensable. 

Young men teachers can be accommodated more 
easily in some situations, and they are at more of a 
premium. Thus, Rev. George Toruiio, S.J., formerly 
of St. Louis University High and now principal of the 
Liceo Javier in Guatemala City, told me that he needs 
a man to teach English this September, at the going 
salary, for one year. His request is typical. By teaching 
in a Latin-American school, a young North American 
not only can help that school but also—and this is just 
as important—get to know and be known by Latin 
Americans. 

Priests, Sisters and lay religious workers tell Latin 
America about us, but other visitors can and should, 
too. Let us take the obvious example of students. In 
Mexico, during the year 1955-56, there were 1,105 
students from the 
United States; but in 
all the South American 
universities there were 
that year only 16 U. S. 
students, and only 42 
in Central America and 
46 in the Caribbean 
area. The distance to 
Colombia—or even Ar- 
gentina—does not ex- 
plain why so few stu- 
dents ventured further 
south than Mexico. 
Certainly there are ex- 
cellent courses offered 
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in most of the 114 Latin-American universities and in- 
stitutions of higher learning (17 are Catholic univer- 
sities). College and high-school counselors can guide 
graduates who want to go there to know more about 
Latin America. 

On the other hand, there are many Latin-American 
students in this country who would be glad of a chance 
to get to know us. Their repeated complaint, however, 
is that they meet all sorts of groups—except Catholics. 
Somehow we must help these young Latin-American 
visitors to know and love our U. S. Catholic Church. 
The Church here has a life and a vitality which, in 
some cases at least, it does not have in their countries. 
Here they can see how lay leadership is exercised in 
our parishes, and can carry that experience back with 
them. We, in return, can learn from them about the 
strong points of Catholic life in their homelands. 

First, however, they must be brought into our par- 
ishes to see our Catholic organizations and meet our 
parishioners. This is where the laity’s role is almost ex- 
clusive. The Newman Club chaplain is normally so 
overworked that he can do little more than dispense 
the sacraments to these students. Families, sodalities, 
youth groups, even diocesan and national Catholic 
groups, should remember these visitors when they make 
up the calendar of their year’s activities. Otherwise, 
whose fault is it if they go home as ignorant of us—and 
as distant from us—as when they came? 

Under a Government-sponsored plan, teen-agers 
have been coming here from Latin America since 1950 
to spend a high-school year (usually senior year) in a 


-U. S. home. These youngsters thus have an excellent 


opportunity to get to know us. But Catholic families 
have been slower than others in volunteering to take in 
such a boy or girl. By untiring and constant efforts in 
this regard, the NCWC Department of Education has 
managed to place some of these teen-agers in Catholic 
homes, but it has had an uphill struggle all the way. 

This September, of the total of 100 youngsters to 
come here under NCWC’s aegis, 25 will come from 
four Latin-American countries. The Christian Family 
Movement and certain other groups have responded 
generously, but there are still far from enough volun- 
teers. This is not a program for the wealthy only; 
last year a truck driver, a mailman and a clerk were 
among the most successful hosts. The friendship these 
youngsters came to feel for these typical American 
families will last all through their lives. 


LECTURERS AND SPECIALISTS 


Last March, during my two weeks’ stay in Argen- 
tina, I had the pleasure of meeting an outstanding 
Catholic family in their home outside Buenos Aires. 
Over dessert, the mother, a highly cultured woman, 
author of several successful novels in Spanish and com- 
pletely at home in English, asked me why it is so hard 
for them to meet a visitor from the United States who 
is truly simpdtico. “We meet few Americans. And those 
we meet have so little understanding of us, such narrow 
interests. Surely, you must have some wonderful people 
to send us.” 
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We spoke that evening of certain North Americans 
she knew about and who, she said, would have sure 
success with a lecture tour there: Bishop Sheen and 
Thomas Merton (whose books are even more popular in 
Spanish translation than they are here), Helen C. 
White, Claire Boothe Luce, John Cogley. Catholic en- 
voys such as these can win understanding and amity 
for the United States. They have the same faith, the 
same religious reflexes, as their hearers. An example is 
Msgr. John Tracy Ellis; he gave a lecture in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1952—and people were still talking about it in 
the spring of 1958. If these lecturers can speak Spanish 
or Portuguese, so much the better. However, a good 
number of educated people in the capitals of Latin 
America could follow such lectures even if they were 
given in English. 

The real problem that must be solved is how to 
get these lecturers down there? And—lest we be 
smug—how can we bring some of their outstanding 
people up here: Miss Rosario Araoz, who heads the 
Social Action Department of the Archdiocese of Lima; 
Dr. Raul Braun-Menéndez, internationally known pro- 
fessor of physiology at the University of Buenos Aires; 
Alejandro Magnet, author, editor of the fortnightly 
Politica y Espiritu and political philosopher of the 
Chilean Christian Democrat party. 

We can speculate about the help available from 
Government programs and foundations, but most of 
these good-neighbor envoys will have to travel on 
funds raised among ourselves. This should not be too 
difficult, however, it we show resourcefulness. Suppose, 
for example, the Catholic War Veterans and the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists (ACTU) got to- 
gether to underwrite and arrange the visits of a panel of 
Catholic labor leaders from this country—and to bring 
a similar group here from, say, Chile. It would do un- 
told good to cement friendship. Suppose the Catholic 
Press Association selected a lay expert in the field of 
journalism. Could not some Catholic diocesan or 
national grcup (the National Council of Catholic Men, 
perhaps) finance his trip, so that he could exchange 
ideas with editors of Latin-American publications? 
Then we might invite one of their press experts the 
following year. 

There are college glee clubs, dramatic clubs (the 
Catholic University’s players are visiting a dozen Latin- 
American countries this summer) and farm clubs 
which would be willing to travel if only some energetic 
Catholic group would help with the expenses. What we 
need, to launch and carry through such friendship- 
building programs, is initiative, imagination. 


COMMUNITY GROUPS 


Two years ago, President Eisenhower invited a num- 
ber of civilians from many walks of life to the White 
House. He proposed to them a new program, called 
People-to-People. That program, which was intended 
primarily to establish friendships between U. S. citizens 
and people behind the Iron Curtain or in lands sepa- 
rated from us by the Cold War, has had unexpected 
success, 
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There have always been “pen pals,” but under the 
impulse of the People-to-People idea, two groups, Let- 
ters Abroad, Inc. (45 East 65th St., New York 21), 
and the International Friendship League (40 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass.), formed 238,000-new interna- 
tional friendships in 1957. The Camp Fire Girls did 
their part for People-to-People by making 480,000 scrap 
books, to be sent to Asia, Africa and the Middle East, 
with the theme, “This is our house. This is how we 
live.” What parent, what Catholic teacher, what 
Catholic school would find such projects difficult? 

Under 41 headings (hobbies, music, young farmers, 
etc.), U. S. civilians in the People-to-People program 
began to build friendships across tense European, 
Asian and African national boundaries. Now Vice- 
President Nixon’s visit to Latin America has shown us 
that we need friends there, too. What should Catholic 
groups—which, alas, have never led in projects of an 
international nature like these—now do to help bind 
Latin America to our country? 

One of the things that struck me during my visit to 
Latin America was the number of Rotary pins I saw 
in men’s lapels. Those pins are known and respected 
everywhere. Why? Because Rotary has undertaken, in 
Latin America and in other countries, a number of civic 
and community betterment projects. In particular, its 
exchange program has won many friends. Individual 
Rotary Clubs (not the National Office), here and in 
other lands, find the necessary funds to send a young 
man or woman to spend a year of study in another 
country. Rotarians in that country help the visitor with 
advice, contacts and hospitality. In eleven years, Rotary 
has paid for the exchange of 1,200 students, many of 
them Latin Americans who came here, or U. S. students 
who went there. It shows what initiative can do. 

The generosity of Catholic parish and diocesan or- 
ganizations can be marshaled for great achievements, 
too. Many a Holy Name society will respond to the 
proposal of helping a teen-ager to come from Latin 
America to live with a family in the parish. Many 
Knights of Columbus councils, in conjunction with 
their Latin-American counterpart, the Caballeros de 
Colon, will find it possible and rewarding to set up an 
exchange program whereby sons and daughters of 
knights and caballeros would be able to visit in one 
another's homes during vacations. (The American Field 
Service, which since 1947 has brought more than 4,000 
teen-agers from abroad to spend a year in our country, 
sent 230 U. S. teen-agers to Europe this June to spend 
the summer there.) A college alumni association can 
make its year’s project the funding of a study year, or 
even “grand tour,” in Latin America to top off the edu- 
cation of some promising graduate next year. 

This spring, in a certain city of Latin America, I 
heard a journalist talking about the need to bring North 
and South America closer. I can still remember his 
words—and this was before Vice-President Nixon’s 
visit: “We need friends in common because we have, in 
the Kremlin, an enemy in common.” 

We must come to know each other better. And Cath- 
olics should begin to lead the way. 
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Parallel Lives: Two Intellectuals 


Helene Magaret 


Olson and Jerry Finnegan—who matriculated in 

the same year at a State university. Both were 
candidates for Ph.D.’s in economics. Both had won fel- 
lowships. In due time both were graduated with honors. 
It so happened that when they began teaching at differ- 
ent schools, they received identical salaries. At the end 
of a year they both married. 


I 


Being ambitious as well as scholarly, Dr. Olson was 
anxious to keep his summer holidays free for further 
study, and particularly for a book he was preparing on 
international trade agreements. His wife, therefore, re- 
tained her position as a librarian. The double salary 
made it possible for Dr. Olson to spend one summer 
doing research in Europe. In successive years he trav- 
eled to Chicago, San Francisco and Detroit to deliver 
monographs before learned societies. These mon- 
ographs, concerned with certain problems of interna- 
tional trade, were eventually incorporated into the book 
he was writing. 

Because the Olsons wished to have a family, after five 
years Mrs. Olson resigned her position. From her own 
earnings she had put enough money into a savings ac- 
count for the down payment on a suburban home. It 
had three bedrooms: one for her and the doctor, one 
for the child they were a eed and one to serve as 
the doctor’s study. 

Though the first baby was maeaine of an incon- 
venience, Dr. Olson accepted his new responsibilities 
with lightheartedness. When his wife knocked at his 
study door in an emergency, he did not complain. He 
cheerfully walked the floor at night. Once he even 
failed to keep a speaking engagement because his young 
son suddenly developed a fever. Then a second child 
was born, and the Olsons decided their family was 
complete. While the college where he taught had given 
Dr. Olson regular salary increases, they had been mod- 
erate. Furthermore, the Olsons were aware that the 
American system of economy is geared to a family of 
four. Since both children were boys, the three-bedroom 
house would serve them indefinitely. 

When Dr. Olson was 35 his book was published. 


7 HIS IS THE HISTORY of two young men—Dwight 





Dr. Macaret, a native of Nebraska and presently pro- 
fessor of English at Marymount College, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., is author of several biographies. 
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Critics acclaimed it as a remarkable contribution to the 
field of practical economics. Graduate schools placed 
it in their libraries, and it soon gained the reputation 
of a classic. French and German editions appeared. 
Thus encouraged, the doctor made plans for a new 
book—this time a theoretical approach to the problem 
of international trade. The children, as soon as they 
were old enough, were sent yearly to summer camps, so 
that their father could work through the season without 
disturbance. This routine was broken only when Dr. 
Olson received a grant from a large foundation and 
the whole family spent twelve delightful months 
abroad. 

By the time he was 45 Dr. Olson had become chair- 
man of the Economics Department of an ivy-league 
college, president of the International Council on World 
Trade and special consultant to the U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce. Besides these obligations, he had many 
other activities. Often during weekends he was in Wash- 
ington. Between Christmas and New Year’s he was at- 
tending conventions. In the summer he was deep in his 
scholarship. 

Dr. Olson had been married now for nearly twenty 
years, and his eldest son was 14. There were times when 
regretfully he wished he could spend more time with 
his children. Yet there was little he could do about it. 
After the boys entered -college, he seldom saw them. 
When he did, he was bored by their conversation as it 
shuttled back and forth between fraternities and foot- 
ball. It irritated him that they felt embarrassment rather 
than pride when professors identified them as the sons 
of a great scholar. It was evident that they would never 
be great scholars themselves. The doctor might have 
felt quite depressed about the whole thing, but he was 
philosophical enough to realize that his sons had their 
own lives to live, their own choices to make. At least, 
he had provided for their financial security by two gen- 
erous annuities which he had carried through the years. 
Comforted by that fact, Dr. Olson’s conscience was 
never ill at ease for long. 

Many years later, an old man bedridden with pa- 
ralysis, the doctor could look back upon his life and 
see that it had been a good one. He held honorary mem- 
berships in a dozen learned societies. He had been cited 
by the French Government and entertained by the 
Queen of England. More than once he had saved his 
country from measures which would have driven it to 
financial ruin. Now, whenever his nurse opened the 
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door of his bedroom closet, he caught a glimpse of seven 
doctoral hoods hanging from their respective pegs. 

Dr. Olson died at the age of 78, and the whole nation 
mourned the loss of a great man. 


II 

Dr. Finnegan was also ambitious as well as scholarly. 
He, too, hoped to keep his holidays free for further 
study, and particularly for a book which his professors 
wanted him to prepare as an amplification of his doc- 
toral dissertation. After a few months of marriage, how- 
ever, his wife became pregnant. The Finnegans were 
joyful; and the doctor, knowing he would have new 
financial responsibilities, readily gave up plans for re- 
search and obtained an appointment teaching in sum- 
mer school. The appointment was renewed the follow- 
ing summer—and the summer after that. 

After five years the Finnegans had three children. 
Mrs. Finnegan, who had not worked since her marriage, 
had no backlog of savings to pay on the purchase of a 
home. They were still living in the four-room apart- 
ment they had rented as bride and groom. There was 
no corner in it where the doctor could pursue his 
studies. Besides, there was no time for study. In the 
basement of the apartment house Dr. Finnegan was 
constructing the frame for a double-decker bed, so that 
the baby could be moved out of the big bedroom into 
that occupied by the other two children. His four-year- 
old watched with a fascination suggesting that in a few 
years father and son would be making things together. 
It would, his father decided, be an excellent way to 
develop companionship. 

By the time Dr. Finnegan was 35 he had six children, 
and he was well aware that the American system of 
economy is geared to a family of four. While the college 
where he taught had given him regular salary increases, 
they had been moderate. Consequently, in addition to 
his extra summer position, he was now lecturing on 
economics three nights a week for the employes of a 
large corporation. After his last class on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, he took the bus across town, where he 
taught a two-hour course at a teachers institute. Thus, 
with four separate sources of income, he somehow man- 
aged to meet his ever growing expenses. 

On Thursdays, when he had a long break between 
classes, he did the family marketing, since his wife 
could not leave the babies at home alone. All the other 
intervals of his life were filled with trips to the hospital 
when a nose was smashed or a leg needed to be 
X-rayed, trips to the cut-rate place on the highway 
when a pair of shoes gave out, trips to the drugstore 
when the physician had called and left a prescription 
behind him. 

On Sundays Dr. Finnegan looked longingly at the pile 
of scholarly journals which lay on a table waiting to be 
read. He had brought them from the college library, 
for he had long ago let his own subscriptions lapse. But 
Sundays were the one day out of seven when he could 
bundle up both boys and girls and take them for a long 
tramp in the woods, or a coasting party down the hills 
of the neighboring park. His heart would beat fast as 
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they laughed to see him tumble in the snow, or stood in 
admiration watching him do a figure eight on the ice- 
covered pond. It was a good life he had chosen, and he 
daily thanked God for his blessings. 

One day he received a letter from Dr. Olson, inviting 
him to read a paper at an annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee of Teachers of Economics. This was 
not a speaking engagement with remuneration, -his 
friend explained; it was an opportunity for Dr. Fin- 
negan to present the results of his own years of research 
and to make contacts which would be advantageous in 
the future. The meeting was to be held in Denver the 
following August. 

The Finnegans put their heads together to decide 
where they could trim expenses to make such a trip 
possible. Even as they did so, Dr. Finnegan realized 
that he had no paper to read. Over a period of nearly 
20 years his doctoral dissertation had been torn apart, 
two chapters of the projected book had been outlined, 
then the whole thing had been tucked away in a bureau 
drawer. Nevertheless, the knowledge that was to have 
gone into the unwritten book had been offered year 
after year from behind the teacher's desk in more than 
one classroom. Dr. Finnegan hoped that sometime one 
of his students would do the work that had been denied 
to him. 

Mrs. Finnegan, however, still dreamed of her hus- 
band’s trip to Denver. A week later, when the project 
was still pending, she came up with a plan for saving 
$50. It was a workable plan, even though $50 would 
not be sufficient. Dr. Finnegan looked at her and then 
at his second son, who had been troubled all winter 
with a succession of bronchial infections. Now, at the 
end of May, the color had not yet returned to the boy’s 
cheeks. Dr. Finnegan quickly formulated a plan of his 
own. He declined Dr. Olson’s invitation. 

Between the end of June and the opening of summer 
school he used the $50 to take his three sons on a fishing 
trip. It was the first time they had camped overnight 
with their father. For them it was “a big stag party.” 

The doctor took with him a pile of old magazines 
which he had never had a chance to read. After the 
boys were settled in satisfactory places for shore fish- 
ing, he sat on a rock and idly thumbed the pages. Sud- 
denly his attention was drawn to an article written by 
a priest. It was entitled “Where is the Catholic Intel- 
lectual?” As the doctor read, it became apparent that 
other articles had been published elsewhere on the 
same subject and that they had all been written by 
priests who were greatly concerned that Catholic col- 
lege graduates were not distinguishing themselves in 











scholarship, science and the arts. “They have failed to 
become leaders,” the author of the article wrote. “They 
do not write books, they do not become active in 
learned societies, they do not... .” 

Dr. Finnegan stopped reading. He looked across the 
lake at the green hills far away and remembered his 
youthful ambitions—the hopes which had persisted even 
during the first years of his growing family—to get some 
day to the big libraries, to the big conventions, to the 
big publishers. The words of the psalmist came into his 
mind: “As a weaned child on its mother’s breast, so am 
I weaned of my desire.” At that moment the boys came 
rushing over to him with a silver fish wriggling at the 
end of a line. “Look, Daddy! Look!” one of them cried. 
“Can we have it for supper?” Of course they could have 
it for supper, and Dr. Finnegan would show them how 


They were coming home from what had been a very 
successful holiday when the doctor remembered that he 
had never finished reading the article. 

Many years later, an old man bedridden with pa- 
ralysis, Dr. Finnegan could look back upon his life and 
see that it had been a good one. He was a member of 
no learned society. He had published no book. He had 
won no honors. He had never saved his country from 
financial ruin. But he had spent his life and his sub- 
stance giving to that country three sons and three 
daughters of whom, he knew, the Lord could say, “Ye 
are the salt of the earth.” 

Dr. Finnegan also died at the age of 78—and the col- 
lege where he had taught most of his life mourned his 
loss. 

This is the history of two men—Dwight Olson and 
Jerry Finnegan. Thus they lived, died and were buried. 
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One View of President Eisenhower 


EISENHOWER: CAPTIVE HERO 


By Marquis Childs. Harcourt, Brace. 310p. 


$4.75 


Marquis Childs, a special correspondent 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, assumes 
the precarious role of a political analyst 
in attempting to explain one of the great 
political enigmas of our times, the un- 
deniable and continued popularity of 
President Eisenhower. For six years this 
popularity has remained almost a con- 
stant, though his administration has not 
been too successful, though the nation, 
perhaps without his knowledge, has 
been led to the “brink” of war several 
times, has lost the initiative in the in- 
ternational and nuclear fields and has 
suffered a substantial recession with 
mounting unemployment. 

During this period few, if any, have 
pointed the finger of blame at the Presi- 
dent. All America seems to have agreed 
that he can do no wrong. Even F.D.R. 
at the height of his popularity lacked 
this protective mantle. Whence this 
charismatic gift? 

The author of Eisenhower: Captive 
Hero finds the answer in a concatena- 
tion of the natural and artificial charac- 
teristics of the Chief Executive and the 
American people in 1952. Out of these 
a “hero image,” the image of a trium- 
phant warrior, a man standing above 
and beyond the madding crowd, was 
created, projected and sustained by the 
White House team who used it to make 
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Mr. Eisenhower a captive in the Presi- 
dency. 

The projected image was superim- 
posed on that of the “common” man, 
born in a small town.on the wrong side 
of the tracks, a high-school football star 
who graduated without distinction from 
West Point. It embraced the picture of 
a simple, humble man, inspiring confi- 
dence with a big, broad smile, who pre- 
ferred the great outdoor life in the field 
to that of any staff function, who led 
the Allies to victory in Europe and then 
returned to Europe as chief of Nato. 

The leader in war, the reorganizer of 
Europe, the choice of both parties for 


President, standing, therefore, above 
and beyond all petty politics, Eisenhow- 
er was a natural for the people of 1952, 
who wanted relief from national and 
international tensions and freedom to 
return to their normal lives. 

So the man who had never even voted 
during his life, who knew little or noth- 
ing of politics, was cleverly drafted to 
the biggest job of his career, the 
Presidency. In one way, true to his 
natural bent, he escaped this unpleasant 
chore by delegating many of his pow- 
ers to his selected staff. This left him 
free for the outdoor life—but it also 
made it possible for the palace guard, 
even before his triple sickness, to take 
over the control of the Government and 
make the President its captive hero. 

This is Childs’ theory. It is novel and 
interesting but not completely convinc- 
ing. ARTHUR A. NorTH 


Winning or Losing the Arms Race? 


SOVIET STRATEGY IN THE NUCLEAR 
AGE 
By Raymond L. Garthoff. Praeger. 283p. 
$4.50 


THE GREAT ARMS RACE 
By Hanson W. Baldwin. Praeger. 116p. 
$2.95 


Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff performs for 
the public at large what the Central In- 
telligence Agency does for the highest 
levels of government—the determina- 
tion, mainly from overt or nonclassified 
sources, of Soviet military doctrine and 
intentions. From Soviet Strategy, from 
his earlier book, Soviet Military Doc- 


trine, and from his frequent appear- 
ances before the highest military schools 
and colleges, one is led to suspect that 
the CIA finds Dr. Garthoff’s work of no 
little interest and profit. 

Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age 
is concerned with the development of 
Soviet military thought since the death 
of Stalin in 1953. The death of the 
tyrant enabled Soviet officers and mili- 
tary periodicals to address themselves 
to the problems of the nuclear age, an 
activity they had been denied by Stalin’s 
insistence on drawing all present and 
future military doctrine from the “Creat 
Fatherland War” of 1941-45. 

This writer finished Soviet Strategy 
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with the uncomfortable feeling that in 
the few years they have been free to 
discuss the subject openly, the Soviet 
marshals have arrived at a more realistic 
and more comprehensive grasp of the 
shape of nuclear-age warfare than have 
our own leaders, either military or civil- 
ian. 

At a time when the United States is 
hard-pressed to produce and support the 
equivalent of one weak division for an 
unopposed landing in Lebanon, the So- 
viet conspiracy is capable of fighting 
anything from a guerilla skirmish in 
Malaya to a total thermonuclear war. 
In a day when the reserve forces of the 
United States are forced to fight a run- 
ning battle, not only for budgetary sup- 
port, but for their very existence, the 
Soviet Union maintains over 100 reserve 
divisions, trained and equipped for mo- 
bilization within 30 days. At a time 
when the U. S. Army is only beginning 
to acknowledge the dominance of armor 
on the atomic battlefield, the Red Army 
has organized, trained and equipped 70 
tank and armored infantry divisions. 

All of this, Dr. Garthoff points out, 
stems from the conviction that while 
bombers and missiles are of “necessary 
and even crucial importance, these 
weapons are not regarded as sufficient.” 
In that conviction may lie the answer 
to the Soviet encroachment that has 
continued with only minor checks for 
the past 13 years. 

Whoever wishes to teach, write or 
speak with authority on the Soviet men- 
ace will find Dr. Garthoff’s latest study 
not merely an item of useful background 
information, but a necessity. 

Mr. Baldwin, military editor of the 
New York Times, has designed The 
Great Arms Race as a handbook for the 
layman anxious to obtain a grasp, in an 
evening’s reading, of the military bal- 
ance between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. The small volume serves 
its purpose admirably. The existing mili- 
tary situation, in terms of men and ma- 
chines, a brief study of the complex 
workings of the U. S. Department of 
Defense and the author’s conception of 
what must be done to maintain any ad- 
vantage we still retain over Soviet Rus- 
sia emerge in concise, readable form. 

The author credits the United States 
with a much greater superiority in air 
power than is generally believed to 
exist. His arguments are well docu- 
mented, and are, in the opinion of this 
writer, sound. He points out that even 
in the age of the intercontinental missile 
we will retain, thanks to our overseas 
bases and allies, the means to punish 
Russia far more severely than the So- 
viets will be able to damage us. 
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As regards the problem of limited 
war, the author warns that the continu- 
ing reduction of our land power consti- 
tutes an ever increasing risk of Soviet 
nibbling at the free world’s frontiers. 
To correct this, Mr. Baldwin recom- 
mends a build-up of the Army to 16 or 
17 divisions from the present 14, an in- 
crease that other students of the prob- 
lem will regard as overly modest. 

The single glaring deficiency of The 
Great Arms Race is its failure to discuss, 
or even to mention, the possibility of an 
eventual solution to the present impasse. 
If, despite all our planning, a major 
clash does occur between the United 
States and Russia, how are we to insure 
not only the repulse of the enemy but 
the re-establishment of acceptable, legit- 
imate governments within the present 
Communist empire? Obviously the an- 
swer lies, to a great extent, in actions 
we take now. It is difficult to see how 
the question can be ignored in a study 
such as this. WituiaM V. KENNEDY 


Irish Patriot 


PARNELL AND HIS PARTY 1880-90 


By Conor Cruise O’Brien. Clarendon Press 
Oxford. 373p. $7.20 


This study of Parnell is a good example 
of the work now being done by a new 
generation of Irish scholars. During this 
reviewer's youth in Ireland, the name 
cf Charles Stewart Parnell could still 
evoke among the older generation the 
same fervid loyalty or opposition that 
the name of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
arouses in Americans today. But in this 
and many another old quarrel, the fires 
are cooling now and the dust is settling, 
and the scholars are venturing upon the 
disputed ground. 

Mr. O’Brien has given us a detailed 
and in parts rather technical study of 
the Irish party in the British House of 
Commons under Parnell’s leadership, as 
well as of the whole national movement 
of which, in the decade 1880-1890, 
Parnell and the Irish party were the 
spokesmen. Mr. O’Brien indicates the 
complexity of the task facing Parnell in 
those years. He had to provide leader- 
ship, guidance and control for “the New 
Departure,” that is, for 

the association in one great nation- 

al movement of an agrarian agita- 

tion, the progressive (or oppor- 

tunist) elements in Fenianism 

both in England and Ireland, a 

strong Irish-American section led 

by Devoy, ana the most deter- 
mined, aggressive section of the 

Irish representation in Farliament. 
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With an Introduction by Most 
Rev. Raymond A. Lane, M.M., 
D.D. In this unique anthology, 
twenty missionary bishops, priests, 
brothers, sisters, and laymen give 
engrossing accounts of their dedi- 
cation to the cause of extending 
Christ’s kingdom among all na- 
tions. This is an unique and wel- 
come addition to the small, but 
growing, literature on missiology. 
$3.25 
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BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Serve God Through 

t @ Teaching @ Writing 
@ Social Work © Missions 

@ Clerical Work @ Trades 

For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 


100 DUJARIE HALL NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 











THE DAUGHTERS 


OF CHARITY 
of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls hetween 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave al! and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertr: Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 
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the SECRET 
these Monks have kept 
for 353 years... 


In all the world, only four Monks at 

the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse 
in France know the secret formula 

of Chartreuse Liqueur. 
Since 1605, no one has ever 
duplicated this rare recipe 
combining over 180 different 
herbs, grown near the 
Monastery. Try Chartreuse, 
and discover why it is called 
“Queen of Liqueurs”. 
Chartreuse is served at 
every leading hotel and 
restaurant, sold by 
every leading retailer. 
Try it when dining 
out, or buy a small 


: er 
Ay .* 4, bottle to serve and 
& enjoy at home. 











LA GRANDE 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow ¢ 86 Proof Green ¢ 110 Proof 


For a beautifully illustrated booklet on 
the story of Chartreuse, write 
Schieffelin & 80 Cooper Sq., N, ny 7 Dept. Q. 











HOW TO TELL IF YOU 
SHOULD BE A PRIEST 


Have you ever wondered Do I have 
a vocation? . . . Can I be a priest? 

. Would I be a good priest? If 
you have, you will find great help in 
a brief booklet written especially for 
young men like yourself, facing a 
decision that can change your entire 
life. This booklet tells about the 
Holy Cross Fathers who serve Christ 
“across the world” as parish priests, 
foreign missioners, priest-teachers, 
and home missioners. Its plain, direct 
language will help you take the best 
road to serving Christ. Simply write 
to 


HOLY CROSS FATHERS 
North Easton, Massachusetts 














To achieve and maintain effective lead- 
ership over these disparate (not to say 
discordant) elements was a slow, diffi- 
cult and precarious undertaking. It was 
complicated by the necessity of keeping 
up a working alliance with Gladstone 
and the English liberals, by the papal 
condemnation of the Plan of Campaign 
(a form of rent strike), by the fact that 
Parnell, leader of a solidly Catholic 
people, was himself a Protestant. Most 
fatally was it complicated by Parnell’s 
infatuation with the wife of Capt. Wil- 
liam O’Shea. The revelation of this 
shocked not only Catholic consciences 
in Ireland but also (this was 1890) 
Nonconformist consciences in England. 
And the Nonconformists were a major 
power in the English Liberal party. 
Here are the elements of a great and 
tragic drama. Both the drama and the 
tragedy come through clearly in Mr. 
O’Brien’s unimpassioned (but far from 
unsympathetic) pages. There is no need 
for the narrator to raise his voice when 
telling of Parnell. CHARLES KEENAN 


THE EDGE OF TOMORROW 
By Thomas A. Dooley, M.D. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. 208p. $3.75 


Knowledge of the cause and _ natural 
history of disease has not reached many 
areas of the Orient. Laos, in particular, 
still lives in an era that attributes 
disease to evil spirits rather than to 
parasites and microorganisms. 

Dr. Dooley’s book is a personal ac- 
count of the bringing of the West’s 
knowledge of disease and applying it to 
the “pre-Pasteur” world of Laos. Soap, 
water and antimicrobial drugs work 
wonders, when properly applied. 

This youthful American naval physi- 
cian, alone, has financed his own medi- 
cal mission. He raised the money for 
medicines and equipment through per- 
sonal pleas to Americans and American 
drug firms. The United States Navy 
transported him and his assistants. He 
was his own diplomat and manager. 
Through sheer personal charm, he cut 
the cords of official red tape. 

This book gives detailed explanation 
of how he set up a medical mission in 
an Asian hinterland. It is warmed by 
his faith in the fundamental goodness 
of human nature. At times, his power 
of description gives real poetry. 

Numerous side issues in the book 
point up the Communist inroads and 
efforts among the Asian peoples. It will 
interest Americans to know that Dr. 
Dooley found that the best young stu- 
dent in each village was transported to 
Red China and given a thorough train- 





ing and indoctrination. Even here, in a 
poverty-stricken area of no strategic 
importance and with no resources for 
war, the effort to control the political 
thoughts of the people is receiving dia- 
bolical direction by the Reds. 

The book is dramatic; it reads fluidly 
and with conviction. The exuberance, 
enthusiasm and youth of the author 
have inspired sweeping statements that 
older medical missionaries from the 
Orient will cringe at; e.g., that he never 
saw a case of “psychosomatic disease.” 
But when one realizes that Dr. Dooley 
did not speak the native language and 
used interpreters who spoke French, 
not English, one can only admire his 
accomplishments. WILLIAM T. FOLey 


THIS IS THE CHALLENGE 

By William Benton, with Foreword by 
John Gunther. Associated College Presses. 
254p. $3.95 


The prodigious strides made by the 
Soviet Union in the fields of science and 
technology are the result neither of 
imported German scientific know-how, 
nor of Soviet spy activities; they are 
genuine achievements of specialized 
Soviet education. Such are the conclu- 
sions reached by the publisher of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, William Ben- 
ton, on his study trip to the Soviet 
Union two years before Sputnik. Benton 
was quick to see the danger stemming 
from this achievement for the non- 
Communist world. 

Since his return to the United States, 
the former Senator has done his best 
in articles, speeches, testimonies and 
memoranda to awaken America to the 
reality of this threat and this challenge. 
Had his warnings been heeded, Sputnik 
would probably have proved to be less 
of a shock to many Americans. Some of 
Benton’s materials, based on his ob- 
servations in the Soviet Union, have 
now been collected and published in 
book form. This was probably a mis- 
take. 

It is not that the threat to the Western 
world inherent in Soviet successes in sci- 
ence and technology has diminished. On 
the contrary, a Soviet author has re- 
cently stated that “using the latest sci- 
entific and technical developments, so- 
cialism will be able to cut down the 
time needed for .. . final settling of the 
outcome of its competition with capital- 
ism” (I. Kuzmin, in International Af- 
fairs, Moscow, 1958, no. 3, p. 25). How- 
ever, a goo" article in 1955 does not 
necessarily make a good book in 1958. 
To be sure, the basic information col- 
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lected by Benton, covering such fields 
as education, communications media, 
propaganda and science, retains its 
documentary value. This is particularly 
true of his interviews with such person- 
ages as the editor of Izvestia, the direc- 
tor of the Tass news agency and the 
editors of the Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia. 

But the 1955, or even 1953, statistical 
data, with which the book is liberally 
saturated, are outdated, cumbersome, 
and often irrelevant. Furthermore, no 
notice has been taken of recent develop- 
ments which are at variance with Ben- 
ton’s statements (e.g., he still speaks 
of the 16 Soviet republics). 

The author should have taken advan- 
tage of the reissue of his reports and 
articles to recast them into a coherent 
account. He did not, and his lack of a 
deeper understanding of things Russian, 
as well as of an underlying philosophy, 
becomes the more apparent. For in- 
stance, the author admits (p. 48) that 
“statistics in the USSR tend to be er- 
ratic.” Yet elsewhere (p. 4) he suggests 
that “we would be wise to accept the 
Soviet figures and estimates.” Similarly, 
he is aware that subscription to Soviet 
periodicals is often compulsory (p. 73). 
Yet, he declares himself “impressed by 
the fact that approximately 43 million 
Soviet citizens buy the dailies” (p. 57). 

Both the challenge and the threat are 
real, and Benton was right in pointing 
them out. However, the answer to the 
challenge must not be confined to out- 
producing, outtraining and outsputnik- 
ing the Soviets. In the long run, it is 
only in our spiritual and cultural values 
that we shall find an effective counter- 
challenge to the materialistic and mech- 
anized Communist society. 

SERGE L. LEviTsky 


THE MARCH OF CONQUEST 


By Telford Taylor. Simon & Schuster. 460p. 
$7.50 


How did Nazi Germany win its victories 
in Western Europe in 1940? The story 
of the military events of this crucial 
year has never been told before in such 
detail and with such dramatic power 
as in this book. Thoroughly docu- 
mented, Mr. Taylor’s account of the 
conquest of Denmark and Norway and 
of the battle and fall of France is vivid 
and authoritative. It provides a full ex- 
planation of why this conquest was a 
military triumph of breath-taking speed 
and dimensions. 

However, the value of Mr. Taylor’s 
book is not limited to the description 
of the military operations that estab- 
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lished Hitler's dominion over Western 
Europe. He also presents important 
material that places this victory in the 
proper perspective. The fact that at the 
end it turned out to be a hollow and 
fruitless achievement is kept in view. 
Mr. Taylor weaves many background 
events into his narrative of the cam- 
paigns. He is especially adept in reveal- 
ing the relations of the chief actors of 
the drama—Hitler, Himmler, Goering 
and the generals—to each other. 

These relations were by no means har- 
monious. Conflicting interests, clashes 
of personalities and ideological differ- 
ences. predominated and often affected 
tactical decisions. But in spite of bicker- 
ing and improvisation, the assault on 
France turned out to be the most 
shrewdly and skilfully contrived plan 
in the history of modern warfare. 

However, the main effect of the 
tension was upon the general strategy 
of the war. On this score “the Germans’ 
record was abysmal . . . For waging 
total war to achieve a victor’s peace the 
leaders of the Third Reich were miser- 
ably incompetent.” The contrast be- 
tween technical military proficiency and 
strategic incapacity can be attributed 
only in part to the characteristics of in- 
dividuals. To Mr. Taylor, the contrast 
is symptomatic of basic flaws in the 
structure of the Third Reich. 

Hitler's regime had no strategy be- 
cause it had no moral purpose which 
could enable it to pursue a constructive 
policy. The war that the regime pro- 
voked had no objective that could con- 
ceivably be justified in the eyes of world 
opinion or even of the German people 
as a whole. It was a purely predatory 
war followed by an occupational policy 
of destruction and exploitation. Hitler 
gambled on the hope that after the con- 
quest of Western Europe the world 
would leave him in peace to enjoy the 
fruits of his rapacity. He lost this gam- 
ble. The “March of Conquest” of Hit- 
lerism soon turned into a march of 
doom. THEODORE ABEL 


FILMS 


THE FLY (20th Century-Fox). “Don’t 
swat that fly. It might be your father” is 
the disquieting advertising slogan used 
to promote this de luxe color and Cine- 
maScope science-fiction horror movie. 
By present-day standards—when the out- 
put of horror films is increasing at an 
alarming rate and it has become axio- 
matic that the only thing more lurid 
than the average horror movie is the 











LOOK OUT BELOW! 


by Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Francis 
L. Sampson, U. S. Army 


The moving memoirs of a much 

decorated Paratrooper Padre about 

his heroic paratrooper comrades in 

World War II, Korea, and peace- 

time. 

General Matthew B. Ridgway: 
“.. inspiring!” 

General Anthony C. McAuliffe: 
ol fascinating!” 

Lt. General Frank W. Farrell: 


“...@ real service to the country 
and to the Church.” 


Oct. 15—256 pp., illus., cloth— 
$3.50 


TRENDS AND STYLES 
IN 20th CENTURY 
FRENCH LITERATURE 


by Helmut Hatzfeld 


A forthright and honest evaluation 
of the French literary scene by an 
eminent Catholic scholar and critic. 


Available now—256 pp., cloth— 
$4.75 


At your bookseller or: 
The Catholic University of 
America Press 
620 Michigan Ave., N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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Loyola University 


A pioneer in Catholic education in Chi- 
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LEWIS TOWERS 


AND UNIVERSITIES 


For information about the facilities of individual Jesuit colleges and universities, write or 
phone to the Director of Admissions of the institutions in which you may be interested. 
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St. Louis University 
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OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
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WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
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advertising copy for the average horror 
movie—the sentiment is not extreme. 
What sets it apart from the usual run of 
movie blurbs is that it is a quite accu- 
rate reflection of the film’s actual con- 
tents. Probably even more surprising un- 
der the circumstances, the movie is a 
good one—unless you are allergic to 
horror pictures or are unable to suspend 
disbelief in a premise which, to say the 
very least, has dubious theological im- 
plications. 

Director Kurt Neumann projects this 
premise—the gruesome consequences of 
a miscalculated scientific experiment— 
into the lives of characters who are 
firmly and articulately convinced of 
man’s unique dignity and supernatural 
destiny. In one sense this provides a 
wholesome antidote. In another it 
smacks of using pious sentiments as a 
cloak for impiety. Taken simply as a fan- 
tasy the movie achieves the plausible 
air of good science fiction by sugar- 
coating its bizarre thesis with the cor- 
rect proportion of homely everyday de- 
tails and reasonable-sounding scientific 
explanations. Vincent Price and Herbert 
Marshall, who are no strangers to futur- 
istic science laboratories, are prominent 
in the cast. So are newcomers Patricia 
Owens and Al Hedison, who seem quite 
at home on their first assignment among 
the test tubes. [L of D: A-II] 


IMITATION GENERAL (MGM) is 
said to be based on an incident that 
actually took place during World War 
II. According to the story, a sergeant 
prevented a major German breakthrough 
in France by posing as a general and ral- 
lying the scattered and dispirited troops. 
The explanation given for this highly 
unorthodox military behavior is that 
the sergeant was devoted to a general 
who believed that the sight of their 
commander in the front lines is what 
inspires soldiers to win battles. When 
the general is killed acting on this be- 
lief, the sergeant assumes his function 
as a morale-building sitting duck. 

Glenn Ford plays the sergeant and, 
aided and abetted by Red Buttons as a 
nervous corporal, makes the most of the 
comic aspects of the masquerade. The 
trouble is that, true or not, the story 
has too fundamental a connection with 
the unfunny realities of war to be a 
suitable subject for comedy. Its  in- 
stances of misplaced levity loom as 
large as its interludes of expert comedy. 
[L of D: A-IT] 


TWILIGHT FOR THE GODS (Uni- 
versal) is a notable accomplishment in 
reverse. It wastes an excellent cast 
(Rock Hudson, Cyd Charisse, Arthur 
1958 
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Kennedy, etc.), an expensive wide- 
screen and Technicolor production and 
a sure-fire plot—a sea-going variation 
on Grand Hotel—and produces two 
hours of uninterrupted boredom. At 
least Ernest K. Gann, on whose best- 
selling novel it is based, cannot blame 
Hollywood for the result: he wrote the 
script himself. [L of D: A-III] 


A CERTAIN SMILE (20th Century- 
Fox). I harbor the perhaps misguided 
notion that there ought to be something 
scandalous about Francoise Sagan’s 
stories. When this turns out not to be 
the case (as in this movie version of her 
second novel), then I fall to wondering 
whether I have somehow missed the 
point. 

Here Mlle. Sagan’s preoccupation is 
with a young girl’s (Christine Carrere) 
affair with the uncle (Rossano Brazzi) 
of her fiancé (Bradford Dillman). To 
the uncle, an aging but superficially at- 
tractive ladies’ man, the week’s adven- 
ture on the Riviera is merely the latest 
in a long line of pleasant interludes. 
The girl, however, with a combination 
of naiveté and calculating egoism, firm- 
ly believes she can persuade her lover 
that, whatever the cost, he must make 
her his wife. 

Her naiveté, which may be another 
word for youthful vanity, lies in imag- 
ining that she can succeed with a casual 
philanderer where so many others have 
failed. The calculating side of her nature 
is not so readily explicable. Aside from 
being an infraction of the general moral 
code, her conduct is a violation of ele- 
mentary human decency: her partner 
in the affair has a charming wife (Joan 
Fontaine) who has shown the girl great 
kindness. Furthermore, the young hero- 
ine’s fiancé is a delightful young man 
(wealthy, too!), and not at all the type 
of stodgy male who is traditionally sup- 
posed to drive the more sensitive and 
highly strung fair sex to misconducting 
themselves elsewhere. 

Perhaps Francoise Sagan’s story is in- 
tended as an apologia for wilful and 
passionate youth. If so, it does not turn 
out that way in the screen play by Fran- 
ces Goodrich and Albert Hackett. In- 
stead, the film proves to be an unusually 
interesting domestic drama, well acted, 
well directed (by Jean Negulesco) and 
altogether commendable for its re- 
strained and morally perceptive han- 
dling of a delicate theme. 

Its main weakness is that one finds 
it almost impossible to work up the 
necessary minimum of sympathy and 
understanding for its wayward heroine. 
Another weakness, albeit a pleasurable 
one, is that the ladies’ Paris gowns and 
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the lush French interiors and exteriors 
in color and CinemaScope tend to dis- 
tract from the story’s impact. A third 
weakness is the by this time seemingly 
inevitable title song. In a field where 
tune piracy is taken as a matter of 
course, this one quite possibly sets a 
record for the number of old songs to 
which it is beholden. [L of D: A-IIT] 


Mora WaLsH | 


TELEVISION 


When a drama critic wants to describe 
in particularly unfavorable terms a play 
that he has seen on the stage, he writes 
that “it sounded like something written 
for television.” This kind of indictment 
is meant to wither a playwright. Tele- 
vision drama has come to be associated 
with shoddy writing. 

Even those of us who are inclined to 
rise to the defense of TV must admit 
that the contempt is sometimes justified. 
The drama with something to say is, in- 
deed, a novelty on the television screen. 
Most of the scripts that are accepted 
by TV film producers, agencies and net- 
works are superficial and slick. It is not 
always the author’s fault. If he is a writ- 
er with a conscience, who is not satis- 
fied merely to grind out something for 
quick revenue with a minimum of re- 
writing, his experiences soon may em- 
bitter and discourage him. 

For if he tries to depart from the tired 
formula-drama so often seen on TV, the 
writer will encounter a fantastic number 
of taboos. He may be told to avoid con- 
troversy and to be sure to give the 
drama a happy ending. If he retains his 
integrity and refuses to make the re- 
quested changes in his play, he may find 
matters taken out of his hands. 

If he has written a play about an 
idealistic young State’s attorney, for 
example, who declines to yield to public 
pressure in a case involving civil rights, 
his script, if it ever reaches the TV 
screen, probably will have become un- 
recognizable. The author may discover 
that another writer has turned his young 
State’s attorney into a young sheriff. 
There is no longer an issue of civil rights 
in the story, of course. The young sher- 
iff has a problem, too. But it involves 
the owner of the local saloon who is, 
naturally, in collusion with a band of 
rustlers. 

This kind of interference does not 
apply in every case. Authors like Rod 
Serling, Reginald Rose and James Cos- 
tigan have demonstrated that plays with 
a point of view are not always ruled 
off the air. But there is interference so 











TREAT YOURSELF 
TO AN AUTUMN 
VACATION 
IN QUEBEC 


The countryside of French-Canada is un- 
believably beautiful when the fall colors 
blaze on the hillsides of the Laurentians, 


‘ the Eastern Townships, the shores of the 


mighty St. Lawrence. The nights are 
cool and crisp, the days bright and warm. 
Fewer cars on the roads, accommoda- 
tions easier to find in our comfortable, 
modern inns and hotels, where vou will 
be welcomed with old-time hospitality. 


For free road maps and booklets, write: Pro- 
vincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Build- 
ings, Quebec City, Canada; or 48 Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 














A NEW PAMPHLET 


THE CATHOLIC AND HIS 
TRADE UNION 


By Rev. George E. Lucy, S.J. Why is 
an organized labor movement necessary 
in our days to fulfil the Divine Plan of 
work and wages? What about union 
racketeering? What does labor want? 
Here are some clear answers written by 


an expert. 15¢ 


10 or more copies—33 1/3% discount 
AMERICA, 70 E. 45 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ALL CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S 
BOOKS. 250 Titles. Free Catalog. Pros- 
ser, 3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, IIli- 
nois. 





COPIES OF AMERICA (1948 onwards) 
gratefully received, to make scrap-book for 
Malayan Convent. Father MacCourt, St. 
Columban’s, Bristol, Rhode Island. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and 
Gift Shop at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1958 Christmas and All Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No ex- 
perience necessary. Costs nothing to try. 
Write today for samples on approval. 
Regal Greetings, Dept. 2, Ferndale, Mich. 





WRITER/JOURNALIST, well-educated, 
recommended, linguist, seeks editorial posi- 
tion Catholic publication or publisher, US 
vr possessions. Write Vaughn Meisling, 
3680 Seventeenth Street, San Francisco 14, 
Calif. 











CATHOLIC BOOK LISTS showing 


Newly Published Catholic Books, 
Catholic Books in Print (a cumulative 
bibliography), 

Used and Out-of-Print Books 
Frequently issued and free. Write today. 
C. F. Petelle, Box 289, Maywood, Illinois 











PRACTICAL HELP 
If you change your address, please 
notify us promptly. Give BOTH 
your old address and your new. Be 
sure to include zone numbers. 


AMERICA 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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often that television’s better writers are, 
for the most part, devoting most of their 
efforts to stage and motion-picture writ- 
ing, where the pressures are not likely 
to be as direct or as insidious. 

The prospectus for television drama 
during the coming season, which begins 
late next month, shows what has hap- 
pened as a result of the author’s lack 
of autonomy. 

Most of the major dramatic shows 
will be adaptations of works already in 
book or play form. This development is 
not, in itself, bad. Viewers will be able 
to see dramatizations of The Count of 
Monte Cristo, What Every Woman 
Knows, The Little World of Don Camil- 
lo and Harvey. Stories by Joseph Con- 
rad, James Agee and Henry James also 
are on the roster. Hamlet will be per- 
formed by players from England’s cele- 
brated Old Vic Company. These are cer- 
tainly attractive possibilities. 

But in these announcements of big 
events to come, there are only occasion- 
al references to original works by TV’s 
better dramatists. It begins to look as 
if television has decided that originality 
is dangerous. One cannot help but won- 
der what will happen if this trend con- 
tinues. In the field of literature, as in 
business, one can borrow only up to a 
certain point. After that comes bank- 
ruptcy. J. P. SHANLEY 


THE WORD 


But in fact Scripture represents us as 
all under the bondage of sin; it was faith 
in Jesus Christ that was to impart the 
promised blessing to all those who be- 
lieve in Him (Gal. 3:22; Epistle for the 
Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost). 





It makes a somewhat odd experience 
to read, at a sitting, the entire Epistle 
to the Galatians. The letter is not in- 
stantly clear, not by far. The argumenta- 
tion is rapid and involved and, in sub- 
stance, is so very Jewish that it leaves 
the modern reader unsatisfied and baf- 
fled. Yet this Pauline outburst is exactly 
that: the Apostle of the Nations speaks 
here in a very fury of anxiety and exas- 
peration. 

Hardly has he completed the formal 
salutation which, as always, opens the 
letter when Paul roundly curses those 
who are trying to pervert his Gospel. 
At the beginning of the third chapter 
he utters his astonishing cry, O insensati 
Galati! Senseless Galatians!—or, as we 
might say, O you fools, you Galatians! 
And as the Epistle nears its conclusion, 
Paul suddenly snatches the pen from the 





hand of the amanuensis to whom he has 
been dictating, and fires off the last 
eight verses in his own bold hand. Being 
Paul’s secretary could not have been 
dull work. 

What was the row? What is the burn- 
ing issue which so effectually raised the 
Pauline temperature? It is that fierce 
quarrel which, at the very outset, 
threatened ominously to rend the Chris- 
tian community, and which today is 
meaningless, for it lies—thanks largely 
to St. Paul—gray and cold in its tomb 
these many long centuries past. The 
problem was that posed by the Judaiz- 
ers, that powerful party among the first 
Christians, that fanatically Jewish mi- 
nority who insisted, in effect, that con- 
verts must first become Jews in order 
to become Christians. 

In our present Mass-lesson St. Paul 
(who loved triads even more than the 
present writer does) is again pointing 
out three stages in the history of God’s 
dealings with His chosen people. First 
there came God’s solemn promise to 
Abraham, the father of all Jews: All the 
races of the world shall find a blessing 
through thy posterity. Next followed the 
ancient dispensation, the formal promul- 
gation of that sacred Law which was 
dictated by angels (so ran the Jewish 
tradition) to Moses. Lastly, God’s only- 
begotten Son, the Lord Christ, comes 
among men as a man, so as to impart the 
promised blessing to all those who be- 
lieve in Him. 

Paul’s immediate point is that the di- 
vine promise to Abraham was merely 
transmitted by Moses and the Mosaic 
Law, and finds fulfilment only in Christ 
our Lord and in His new spiritual law of 
love and grace. Hence, for the Christian 
to return to the now outmoded precepts 
of the Old Law is not only pointless 
and idle, but criminally stupid. As Paul 
says bluntly to the Romans, true cir- 
cumcision is achieved in the heart. 

The old Judeo-Christian tangle 1s 
long since resolved, but the timeless 
problem of inner spirit vs. outward ob- 
servance will be solved only by remov- 
ing that vs. An authentic interior spirit 
demands concrete and visible expres- 
sion, and all external behavior must 
have some kind of invisible roots. Pro- 
batio dilectionis, we read in St. Augus- 
tine, exhibitio est operis: The proof of 
love is the performance of a deed. Love 
of Christ lives in a man’s heart, but it 
works in his hands and feet and eyes 
and tongue and ears. Spirit does pre- 
cede observance; but observance does 
flow from spirit. 

To the Colossians Paul wrote simply, 
Christ is your life. That is it, exactly. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 





Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Directer of Admissions. 


Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in eleven fields. Dra- 
matics. discussion clubs. Organized sports; 
swimming, boating, hockey. 100-acre campus 
on Maine coast. Less than two hours from 
Roston. Tuition, board and room: $1,210. 
Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts. elementary and secondary 
education, sec’l science, med. technology. 
Swimming Winter Sports Glee Club 
Tennis Dances Newspaper 
115 acres on Lake Sebago, 18 mi. from Port- 
land. 1,100 ft. beach. Fees, $1,100. 


Catalog. Box E, No. Windham, Maine. 


Michigan 





SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 
Masters Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 
Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 

Professional training: 

Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 
Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 





Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 

For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered fer teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board ef Regents. Degrees ef Bache- 
ler of Arts. Bacheler of Science, Bachelor ef Science 
in Nursing. A censervatery ef music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One- -hundred-acre campus, 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’”’ the ‘460.’ 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 


New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 








FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 bv the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City 





New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, . 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education,’ Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. 

Awards B.A., B.S., B.S. in Ed. degrees. 
Prepares for elementary and secondary school 
teaching, business, medical technology 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history, sociology, economics, mathematics, 
biology, physics, chemistry ond music. 


so 
Graduate program leading to M.A., M.S.. 


.S. in Ed. degrees. 
For further information address the Registrar 


Pennsylvania 





Mount Aloysius 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 
music, drama, art (interior decoration), pre- 
laboratory technology, pre-occupational ther- 
apy. Secretarial, foreign-language sec’l., med. 
sec’l., med. record librarian. Home ec. mer- 
chandising. State year of graduation. Also 
high school. Academic, general and commer- 
cial. Sports, social program. Sisters of Mercy. 
Catalog. 


Dean, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 











Catholic Book Club 
Dual Selection 


for September 


What is the Bible? 


By HENRI DANIEL-ROPS 
Translated by J. R. Foster 


One problem that arises for anyone who picks up the 
Bible is that of understanding it. And yet, claims author 
Daniel-Rops, it is as vain to claim to understand the principles 
of ethics and law as of sociology, economics and even politics 
if one is unaware of the message contained in “the book of 


man and the book of God.” 


Henri Daniel-Rops, one of the world’s outstanding lay 
Catholic writers, gives in his crisp, sparkling style an histori- 
cal account of the formation of the Bible. plus its contents 
and implications. His book answers questions which occur 
to all thinking readers of the Bible. It also describes the 
spiritual climate in which reading the Bible becomes more 
enjoyable and more fruitful. An excellent book by a favorite 
CBC author. Read it, and you will find yourself picking up 
your Bible more frequently. List Price $2.95 


THESE fs IMPORTANT BOOKS 
FOR ONLY 


$2.98 


(Value $5.90) 


These books are the first two vol- 
umes in the 150-volume Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholi- 
cism. 


What is Faith? 


By EUGENE JOLY 
Translated by Dom Illtyd Trethowan 


Faith is not a “feeling” which we have or have not by 
instinct. It is an act of the intelligence and of the will. Still, 
it is of an entirely different order from the adherence which 


we give to a rational truth. 


The author, curé of Notre-dame-de-Lorette and former 
chaplain of the Cité Universitaire de Paris calls Faith “an 
engagement,” where the initiative does not lie with us, “an 
encounter” with God. He describes Faith in modern terms 
of religious experience and contrasts it with contemporary 
atheism. In less than 200 pages, Abbé Joly gives a compre- 
hensive, eloquent description of all that is implied when wé 
say “I believe in God.” Have no fears about this volume; 
it is not “too heavy.” Rather it will open your eyes. 

List Price $2.95 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Dept. 823, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Check 2 selections LIST 


(1 Dual Selection: (both for $2 98) 
What is the Bible? by Henri Daniel-Rops ...$2.95) 
What is Faith? by Eugene Joly ............ $2.95§.. .$5.90 


(1 Once to Sinai by H. F. M. Pre.cott 


(0 The Catholic Church in the Modern World 
OD cle ge ag FINES Set eae ae ae NE I Se 


(0 Autobiography of St. Therese of Lisieux 
Translated by Ronald Knox 


(0 This is the Mass by Henri Daniel-Rops 
(0 Naked to Mine Enemies by Charles Ferguson ........... 
(0 The Ascent to Truth by Thomas Merton 


Enrol me in the Catholic Book Club. Send me the TWO selections 
checked at left at special introductory price of $2.98. I understand 
all selections cost members only $2.98 and I get the CBC Newsletter 
monthly announcing each selection. I am free to accept or reject the 
selection and I may at any time cancel my membership. 

Enclosed 








